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The Role of Mental Hygiene 
in Health 


By 


MORTON A. SEIDENFELD 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
New York, New York 


makes an interesting and highly significant com- 

ment: “Too much emphasis is still placed on the 
decline in mortality as a measure of achievement in 
health work. Death is by no means the sole measure 
of the lével of national health. To raise the health 
level, it is essential that inéreased attention be given 
to preventing and curing those conditions which cause 
illness or which reduce the capacity of the individual.” 

In the same article, Perrott cites facts that have been 
called to the attention of the American public innum- 
erable times: “. . . At the top of the list of diseases 
(causing the elimination of personnel by selective ser- 
vice) were psychoneurotic disorders, psychopathic 
personality, and grave mental or personality dis- 
orders.” 

Our wartime experience should make clear the need 
for serious consideration and action on the part of 
public health workers. Many may profitably turn their 
attention to the development of techniques that will 
better prepare men and women to withstand those 
psychic stresses that lead to mental illness. When we 
consider that selective service alone found “67.5 men 
out of every 1,000 examined in 1942-1943") suffering 
mental disturbances severe enough to cause their re- 
jection for military service, it would seem that the 
proportions of this problem are great enough to war- 
rant inclusion as a major element in preventive public 
health programs. 

Obviously it is not intended to imply that mental 
hygiene and prophylaxis are new concepts to public 
health workers, nor that previous efforts to accomplish 
something along these lines have not been partially 
successful. Most assuredly that would be an injustice 
to the splendid efforts of the leadership of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association’s, the National Committee 
on Mental Hygiene, the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, the American Psychiatric Association, 
and the American Psychological Association, to name 
but a few of the more prominent groups which have 
done yeoman service in this field. But of one thing 
we may be sure; no matter how hard ell these groups 
and individuals have worked, the problem is a long 
way from being solved. This means that our efforts 
must be greatly increased and that we must reexamine 


|: discussing selective service statistics,. Perrott? 





1G. St. J. Perrott. “Selective Service Rejection Statistics and 
Some of Their Implications,” Am. J. Pub. Health, 36:4 (April, 
1946,) pp. 336-342. 
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our techniques in preventive psychology to the end that 
they may be made more effective. 

In the past the concept of prophylaxis as a basis for 
preventing the occurrence of mental illness has re- 
ceived a good deal of oral tribute but has been ne- 
glected in practice. This fact is explainable. The task 
of trying to protect millions of people from the impinge- 
ment of psycho-socioeconomic stress is herculean, Ob- 
viously only a writer of fairy tales could expect to teach 
every child, adolescent, and adult how to be mentally 
satisfied or how to make appropriate adjustments to 
food, shelter, wearing apparel, sex relations, and in- 
come taxes. Protecting the individual against his per- 
sonal reactions to the mores, regulations, restrictions, 
and innumerable frustrations of a dynamic world is an 
overwhelming task. Obviously, then, any thesis that 
would presume to develop the mental hygiene of the 
average man, woman, or child is ineffective and a 
waste of time unless it deals with the practical aspects 
of daily life. 

How then shall we go about devising a process for 
reducing, if not eliminating, the waste of many man 
hours of productive work by mental disturbances? Is 
there a procedure that we might try as a new approach 
in solving the problems of public mental hygiene? 

A final answer will make itself known only with 
time and study. However, the present writer humbly 
but sincerely believes that some gains might be made 
by the application of certain principles outlined below. 


The education of the individual to a realistic way 
of life in the socio-economic milieu to which his phys- 
ical and mental assets and liabilities are adapted. This 
principle is in contrast to those which unrealistically 
insist upon the individual’s making his adjustments 
by liking what his parents, friends, and society at large 
insist is good for him. Actually, he is less likely to be 
maladjusted throughout life if he has learned an 
“either-or” approach to problems in which he knows 
the gains and the losses he must expect from his actions 
when the decision is left largely in his own hands. 

Such training would be in contrast to the fairy tales 
and “namby-pamby” educational efforts. which parents, 
teachers, and textbook writers occasionally seem to 
think produce a finer, more idealistic individual. We 
can hardly accept such a point of view when that ap- 
proach has not made this a better world in which to 
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live nor fitted us to meet our life problems in a realistic 
manner. 

This means that from the start the individual is made 
to realize that he must conform or pay a price for 
non-conformity. Conformity is a stress situation in 
itself since it frequently runs counter to man’s innate 
drives and desires. One cannot begin too early to 
season the individual to this life-long social force. 

Let us take, for example, the training of a child or 
adolescent to recognize the value of money. As soon 
as the child is old enough to warrant granting an al- 
lowance he should be given freedom in the spending 
of that allowance. However, since he is living in a 
realistic world, he should be taught that once the money 
is expended, no matter how desirable something may 
be, the purchase will have to be held in abeyance until 
such time as the necessary wherewithal is available to 
complete the transaction. However, if the desired ob- 
ject is essential it seems reasonable to allow this indi- 
vidual to purchase on a credit basis. This would be 
on the same terms that an adult purchases, namely, 


and wherefore of each problem as it arises, then that 





problem can be solved and need not be shunted away 
into the “unconscious” or any other repository for jp, 
complete and unsatisfied desires, 

Thus, we begin once more with the child as s00n 
as he is old enough to learn, teaching him to recognize 
that all his desires cannot be attained. When this js 
recognized, the individual can seek other means of 
satisfying his wants. He can go on with his activitie 
without the need for establishing a treasure house of 
frustrating experiences. This principle makes Capital 
of training one to solve his behavior problems withoy 
allowing them to become sources of compounded frys. 
tration. 

il. 

A third principle of the preventive phase of ment 
hygiene is training the child to sublimate drives tha 
are troublesome. A child cannot be expected to con. 
form to man-made laws and policies without some lim. 
itations to his inner drives, If ignored, the child either 
tends to temporarily become overtly non-conformist by 








How may we reduce or prevent the waste of man hours resulting from mental disturb- 
ances? The author proposes six ways in which this might be done. 








on the creditor’s recognition (the parent assuming the 
role of creditor) of the capacity of the individual to 
pay back the total sum within a stipulated period, 
usually thirty days. It is nonsensical to build an adult 
world in which granting credit is a normally estab- 
lished practice without training children to use it. The 
establishment of credit is an acceptable practice pro- 
vided the individual can demonstrate his capacity to 
pay and a record of meeting his obligations. Parents 
all too frequently overlook this fact. They are sur- 
prised, however, when their children, attaining adult 
life, fail to recognize the significance of a good credit 
record. Why must one wait upon the attainment of 
maturity before use of credit is taught as an ordinary 
human relationship ? 

The point, then, in this basic principle of realistic 
training is that the stresses of life are learned, expe- 
rienced, or met as soon as we come into direct contact 
with the world about us. If we are to be prepared 
to meet the world on this basis we cannot begin to 
recognize this too soon. We may be democratic theo- 
retically, but the process of living is autocratic. Our 
associates seldom, if ever, are willing to tolerate tres- 
passing upon their rights, as they see them. They are 
even insistent, as exemplified by their behavior, that 
we be guided by their demands. Calling such pressure 
techniques “good taste,” “consideration,” or ‘‘courtesy” 
does not lessen their effects in producing personality 
stresses. It merely gives pretty names to these be- 
havior patterns. 


A second principle is training the individual to un- 
derstand himself. We know the importance of self- 
understanding or “insight” as an element in the treat- 
ment of mental illness. This capacity also has pre- 
ventive values. If the individual understands the why 
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kicking over the traces or by withdrawing from contact 
with a world that is too much for him to master, 

Such behavior is undesirable and may be prevented 
by teaching the child either to. sublimate or satisfy his 
urge through activities that are substitutes and con- 
sidered quite acceptable. This procedure in the past 
has been part of the activity program of the schools 
but, unfortunately, that is generally not enough. Too 
few schools provide such programs and too few par- 
ents carry them out within the home. 

Sublimation as well as the satisfaction of felt needs 
by the process of substitution are practices that the 
well adapted adult is capable of carrying’ out. Not 
too infrequently, children find their every whim grati- 
fied by parents and friends who, in later life are going 
to complain bitterly and call them “spoiled.” Adults 
should realize that satisfying every childish whim leads 
to insecurity feelings in later life. The possibility of 
continuing such satisfactions is practically hopeless. 
How much better to assist the child in learning how 
to discriminate in satisfying his felt needs? 

Wants and desires should be directed into useful 
channels of production to the end that satisfaction may 
be derived from such activities. From the acquiescence 
of the confused parent who knows not what to do, the 
burden should be shifted to a large extent to the child, 
so that he may learn how to make himself happy with 
minimum dependence upon others. 


‘i 
The fourth principle of preventive mental hygiene 
is concerned with the establishment of standards of 
values that are attainable with the individual’s phys 
ical, intellectual, and motivational equipment. This 38 
a step in the opposite direction from our present-day 
conceptions which seem to establish rather artificial 
(Continued on Page 353) 
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Values of Early Ambulation and Exercise 
in Surgical and Medical Treatment 


By 
RALPH A. PIPER 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Introduction 
OR several years past, progressive physicians and 
Pe ssrzcons have recognized the deleterious effects 
of prolonged bed rest and immobilization. As a 
consequence, there has been a definite trend to pre- 
scribe early ambulation for patients necessarily confined 
to beds in the preliminary stages of treatment. 

During the present war, a considerable amount of 
research and experimental work has been done by 
medical officers in Army and Navy hospitals as to the 
effects of early ambulation and graded exercises in 
the treatment of. various defects. This paper is a 
presentation of some of the findings and conclusions 
of investigators on this subject. 


Effects of Prolonged Bed Rest 


Many doctors have traditionally prescribed bed rest 
indiscriminately as a conservative treatment for prac- 
tically all medical disorders. Others, who recognized 
the limitations of bed rest, echo the ideas expressed by 
Dr. Loring T. Swaim, who observed, 

There is a point where rest becomes harmful because it 
produces muscle relaxation, loss of tone, and slowing down of 
the metabolic processes. It is my belief that the harmful effects 
to body and mind can be modified and almost completely con- 
trolled by simple routine exercises which can be readily carried 


‘on in bed and which have a definite purpose in building better 


lungs, action of the heart, and circulation through the 
abdomen.1* 

In order to obtain objective evidence on this subject, 
the National Research Council, through its Committee 
on Medical Research of the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, sponsored a comprehensive 
research study by Dr. Ancel Keys and others. This 
experiment was conducted in the Physiological Hy- 
giene Laboratory of the department of physical educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. The investigator’s 
summary follows in part: 

Simple bed rest of the order of three or four weeks consis- 
tently produces the following changes which are considered 
to be important: reduction in the total volume of circulating 
blood, relative tachycardia* in all conditions including basal 
rest; decreased vasomotor adjustment to postural changes; 
electrocardiographic changes indicating decreased resistance 
of the heart to postural stress; decreased capacity to transport 
oxygen in work; increased lactacidemiab and pyruvinemiac 
during and following muscular work; decreased respiratory 





The author was formerly Chief of Physical Recoditioning in 
the Army Medical Department, Office of the Surgeon General. 


— figures refer to numbered bibliography at end of 
cle. 


2 Excessively fast pulse rate. 
> Presence of lactic acid in the blood. 
¢Increased amount of pyruvic acid in the blood. 
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Exercise starts in bed. Patient raising leg in cast with 
help of other leg. 


efficiency ; decreased proprioceptor adjustment to posture; con- 
stipation and decreased intestinal tone; decreased endurance 
for simple muscular work; relative negative balance for nitro- 
gen; relative negative balance for potassium; increased excre- 
tion of thiamin and riboflavin in the urine; and decreased co- 
ordination in bodily movements.* 

Dr. Keys concludes that, “In general, after three to 
four weeks of simple bed rest a considerable restoration 
of lost or deteriorated functions will be gained in the 
first four days out of bed but full restoration even with 
a physical training program, takes at least several 
weeks,’”? 

Dr, E. C. Andrus asserted that prolonged inactivity 
produces a deterioration of physical condition which 
will cause symptoms which may be confused with those 
of heart disease when the patient finally becomes am- 
bulatory.® 

Dr. William Dock found that, “Thrombosis is the 
most frequent fatal sequel of complete bed rest and 
the common cause of serious pulmonary complica- 
tions.’”4 


Early Ambulation and Reconditioning Exercises 

Such evidence and opinions have been substantiated 
by many other doctors and medical specialists who 
advocate ambulation and graded exercise as early as 
possible in the treatment of patients confined to bed. 
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Demonstration of the use of weights in reconditioning. 


Dr. Robert Elman summarized the advantages of 
early termination of bed rest as the saving of man- 
power days; economy of hospital facilities; psychic 
and nutritional benefits; and decrease in muscular 
atrophy, vascular accidents, and other complications.° 

The values of early ambulation, as presented by in- 
vestigator Dr. John H. Powers, include avoidance of 
postoperative dysfunction of the gastro-intestinal tract 
and bladder, absence of asthenia,4 demineralization of 
bones and muscle atrophy; less fear and apprehension ; 
less nursing and ward care required; and greater 
economy.® 

Dr. Alan De F. Smith observed that “Injuries to the 
lower extremities frequently make it impossible 
to get a patient out of bed for a long time. In such 
cases some of the evil effects of prolonged bed rest may 
be mitigated by exercises with such parts of the body 
as are free by having the ward patients go 
through a series of calisthenic exercises daily 
each one participating to the extent to which he is 
capable.” 

According to Colonel Howard Rusk, the Army Air 
Forces reconditioning program resulted in a 15 to 20 
percent reduction in non-effective days and a 35 per- 
cent reduction in readmission rate. Colonel Rex Dive- 
ley reported that as a result of a reconditioning pro- 
gram in the European Theater of Operations, the con- 
valescent period was reduced 15 to 35 percent.‘ 

Some research that has been done with reference to 
early ambulation and reconditioning in surgery and 


4 Lack or loss of strength. 





medicine (for women as well as men) will be sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. 


General Surgery 

Dr. John H. Powers conducted a controlled experi- 
ment among patients with hernioplasty, appendectomy; 
cholecystectomy,’ hysterectomy,® and other surgical op 
erations performed through abdominal incision.® One 
hundred thirty-six patients in the experimental group 
were allowed to sit and walk on the first, second, or 
third postoperative day. Ninety-eight patients in the 
control group were kept in bed for the traditional 10 

to 15-day period. Data are presented below:, 
Traditional 
Early Activity Bed Care 

Number of cases 136 98 


Average age 43.1 years 37.1 years 
Postoperative days in bed 1.4 days 11.7 days 
Postoperative days in hospital 11.8 days 15.1 days 
Return to normal activity 6.4 weeks 10.5 weeks 


There were several cases of recurrence, atelectasis’ 
thrombophlebitis,i and herniation among patients in the 
control group but no major complications among th 
early ambulatory cases. Reexaminations were male 
up to 2% years in the hernioplasty cases and there 
were no recurrences among the 35 experimentals. _ 

In another controlled study, 10 patients with hermié 
plasty were given in-bed and standing exercises on the 


e Removal of the appendix vermiformis. 

f Removal of the gall bladder. 

£ Removal of the uterus. 

h Partial collapse of the lung. 

iA blood clot conjoined with inflammation of the wall of* 
vein or veins. 
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Grst or second postoperative day. Compared with 10 
control cases who received no exercise, the former 
patients were significantly better able to tolerate the 
upright position when they became ambulatory on the 
tenth postoperative day.” 

Colonel Howard Rusk reported on a controlled ex- 
periment in a series of 300 herniorrhaphies’ performed 
in Army Air Force hospitals. Half of the men were 
allowed up in 5 days, the others in 2 weeks. The cases 
receiving exercises returned to duty in 4 or 5 weeks, 
while those treated traditionally took 8 weeks for their 
recovery. Follow-up showed the men with long com- 
plete bed rest had more recurrences than the others.’ 

Hunter, Krygier, Kennedy, and Sneedon studied 
169 autopsy cases, medical and surgical patients, as to 
presence of thrombosis. The incidence was 53.1 per- 
cent among the bed fast patients as compared to only 
17.9 percent among those who had been exercising up 
to 48 hours preceding death. The authors concluded 
that, “The most important non-surgical physical fac- 
tors in surgical convalescence are changes leading to 
pulmonary and circulatory accidents, largely the result 
of bed rest and immobilization. These ill effects may be 
combatted simply by physical activity from the very 
beginning of injury while the patient is still in bed 
and by early ambulation.” 

Leithauser reported on a controlled study of 21 cases 
of appendectomies and cholecystectomies in which he 
found a much more rapid return to normal lung 
capacity among those whose bed rest was terminated 
early.® 


j Radical operation for hernia. 
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Many general surgeons in Army and Navy hospitals 
obtained excellent results during the war by prescribing 
physical reconditioning for bed patients within 24 to 48 
hours after surgery and by advancing them from bed 
exercises to ambulatory reconditioning within 3 to 5 
days postoperative. 

Most progressive surgeons agree with the views of 
Dr. Robert Elman who commented on problems of the 
care of general surgical conditions as follows, 

I believe that immobility and inactivity have a deleterious 
effect on the postoperative case. Much can be accomplished by 
insisting that such patients move about in bed from the earliest 
possible moment after their operation. Most of these patients 
have an erroneous conception of the anatomical situation 
created by an operation, and fear that dire consequences will 
result from physical activity. They will exercise only if the 
surgeon takes the time to explain their condition and to im- 
press on them the fact that certain types of exercise are not 
only safe but also beneficial. Exercises in bed... can be per- 
formed after the first post-operative day by most patients. 
These stimulate blood circulation and may well reduce the inci- 
dence of thrombotic complications.1 


Orthopedic Surgery 
Very little research has’ been done recently relative 
to early exercise and ambulation in this field. This is 
probably because orthopedic surgeons are practically 
unanimous in recognizing the necessity of maintaining 
good muscular tone among their patients. 


As early as 1886, Lucas Championniere pointed to 
the evil effects of prolonged immobilization in treating 
fractures.® 

Dr. Elman McKenzie stated, with reference to im- 

(Continued on Page 349) 


Amputees learning to dance shortly after getting artificial limbs. 


(U. S. Army Photographs. ) 
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Selecting The Camp Waterfront 
Staff 


By 


‘ 


SIDNEY C. HAZELTON 


Dartmouth College 
Hanover, New Hampshire 


of the most important problems is the securing of a 

capable and efficient waterfront staff. The mem- 
bers of this team must be cooperative and loyal, and the 
sum total of their individual abilities must be able to 
cover all the different phases of an aquatic program. 


N the administration of a camp aquatic program, one 


It is almost a truism that a camp is no better than 
its staff of counselors. Likewise a waterfront program 
is no better than the staff which administers it. There- 
fore, whatever will help to improve the attitude, wel- 
fare, and point of view of the counselor staff with re- 
gard to their camp work, ought to work to the mutual 
advantage of both the camp and _ themselves. 

All too frequently there has come to the author’s 
attention the astounding fact that waterfront counselors 
have accepted positions without even knowing just 
what their duties were, nor what their salaries would 
be. In the long run, such a situation cannot be a helpful 
or beneficial one to either employer or counselor. 

As a reminder to the experienced counselors, and 
as a possible guide to the inexperienced ones, this 
article outlines in general terms some of the desirable 
qualifications, duties, responsibilities, and training of 
the personnel, as well as the organization, of the water- 
front staff. It is hoped that it may prove to be helpful 
to both the camp and the members of the teaching staff. 
A. The Waterfront Director. 

1. Desirable qualifications: 

a. He should be a college graduate preferably, 
who has majored in physical education, and who holds 
a professional rating as waterfront director.? 

b. He should be constantly and vitally aware of 
the tremendous responsibility of his position, inasmuch 
as it concerns the safety, health, welfare, and progress 
of those under his care. 

c. He must be one who realizes that eternal vig- 
ilance is necessary for his success and that of his pro- 
gram. 


d. He should have complete knowledge of his 
field, and a thorough training in it. 

e. He should have good technical ability and a 
good teaching personality. 








This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


1 “Report and Recommendations of the National Committee 
on Aquatic Leadership,” Research Quarterly, 13:520-531 (De- 
cember, 1942). ? 
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f. His teaching progressions, lesson plans, and 
approach should be sound, safe, and practical. 

g. He should have confidence in his ability to do 
a competent job, and be patient, enthusiastic, just, per. 
severing. 

h. He should be loyal to the camp, his assistants, 
and his work, 


2. Duties: 


a. He plans, organizes, teaches, supervises, and 
coordinates all the waterfront activities. 


b. He coordinates the water program with that 
of the camp. 


c. He assists the camp director in deciding ipon 
and securing the necessary personnel and equipment, 

d. He trains the waterfront counselors at a pre- 
camp training period. 

e. He assigns definite duties and responsibilities 
to the head waterfront counselor of each camp or 
group, and to his assistants. 

f. He meets with and advises all divisional coun- 
selors. 

g. He visits each camp or group two or three 
times a week. 

h. He may act as a special water safety instructor. 

i. He checks all swimming, lifesaving, diving, boat, 
canoe, and surfboard reports and records. 

j. He assumes leadership,at all water exhibitions. 

k. He organizes joint meets. 

1. He-makes all special awards, or he introduces 
the person who is assigned to make the awards. 

B. Assistants or Waterfront Counselors. 
1. Desirable qualifications : 

a. In general they are the same as for the water: 
front director, although some of them may not be de- 
veloped to such a high degree, whereas on the other 
hand, some of them may be developed to a higher de 
gree. The total qualifications of the entire waterfront 
staff should complement one another, since one prob- 
ably would not find all the desirable qualifications in 
one individual. 

2. Sources and training of assistants: 

a. National aquatic schools of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

b. Americdén Red Cross instructors in swimming 
and water safety. 

c. Counselor training courses at camp. 

d. Experienced campers with American Red Cross 
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ratings. ; 

e. Special courses in the colleges. 

3, Pre-season training period: 

a. Sometimes it is necessary to use as waterfront 
counselors all possible qualified help which can be gath- 
ered from the general counselor staff of the camp. 
Nevertheless, both these and the regular waterfront 
counselors should arrange to attend a pre-season train- 
ing period, to be held by the waterfront director, two 
or three days before camp opens. These groups should 
be given special instruction in waterfront safety meth- 
ods, especially as they apply to the needs of that par- 
ticular camp. ’ : 

b. Practice should be given in the use- of boats, 
buoys, canoes, surfboards, and other forms of rescue 
equipment. 

c. All staff members who plan to use the water- 
front facilities should be classified according to their 
ability in swimming, boating, canoeing, and surfboat- 
ing, and whenever necessary, receive instruction in 
these activities. ; 

d. The waterfront program should be carefully 
outlined and discussed at this time. 

4. Duties: 

a. To assist in teaching classes. 

b. To man the boat patrol. 

c. To man the lookout. 

d. To serve as a “rounder-upper”; that is, to 
assist with those who lag behind or who are late to 
classes, and to assist with those who are cold or ill, 
or who need special attention. 

e. To help with the taking of attendance. 

f. To supervise the warm-up drills. 

g. To help those who have missed classes to catch 
up on their work. 

h. To help in the making of the various charts, 
and in keeping them up to date. 

i. To police the beach and the general waterfront. 

j. To assist in the filling out of the various forms, 
reports, and blanks. 

C. Number of assistants. 

1, The number of assistants or waterfront counselors 
which a director may have will depend largely upon 
the number of qualified counselors the camp can con- 
veniently provide, and also upon the number and the 
size of the classes. More assistants will be needed 
for the beginners’ classes, and the free swimming pe- 
riod for the whole camp, than for the advanced classes 
in swimming. An ideal number of assistants for the 
various classifications of swimmers could be as follows: 


Beginners | for every 6 to 8 pupils. 
Intermediates 1 for every 8 to 10 pupils. 
Swimmers 2 or 3 per class. 

Advanced Swimmers 2 or 3 per class. 
Lifesaving Class 1 for every 10 pupils. 
Free Swimming Period Use every counselor who 


for whole camp can be secured. 
D. General Policies for Waterfront Personnel. 

1. The camp waterfront director should be housed 
close to, as well as within sight and hearing of the 
waterfront, so that it will be under his supervision and 
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control at all times. 


2. Waterfront counselors should not supervise and 
teach at the same time. 


3. Waterfront counselors should not be allowed to 
swim, or to get into the water, during the free swim- 
ming periods. When teaching classes, it is frequently 
necessary to get into the water. 


4. Waterfront counselors must keep their eyes and 
attention upon the water and the swimmers at all times. 
Knitting, chatting, and gossiping should be strictly 
forbidden. 


5. It is possible to hold the respect and friendship of 
pupils, and yet be fair, firm, and consistent in enforcing 
the waterfront regulations. 


6. Each one must take an active part in seeing that 
all camp and waterfront rules and regulations are ob- 
served. ; 

7. Be’ sure that each one understands thoroughly, 
the answers to the following when seeking a position: 
the specific job; duties and responsibilities ; the amount 
of salary, as well as when and how it will be paid; 
the amount of time off (e.g., is an entire day given, 
or only half a day?) ; how often does it come (e.g., once 
a week, once every two weeks, or none at all?) ; how 
many evenings per week is the counselor allowed to 
leave camp and do what he wishes? 

8. Duties and responsibilities should be covered ade- 
quately when the counselor has time off. 

FE. Organization. 

A brief discussion of the organization of an aquatic 
program for a small camp may help to give a clearer 
picture of what a waterfront staff might do in order 
to function more smoothly and efficiently. 

The waterfront director is the head of only one of 
the several activities of a camp. Each one of these 
heads is directly responsible to the camp director. They 
must realize, however, that there are other activities 
in camp besides their own, so that as each one sets up 
his program, it must be coordinated with that of the 
other camp activities. This can be done by consulting 
with eithér the camp director or the program director, 
as well as with each other. 

In general, the waterfront director plans for, organ- 
izes, teaches, supervises, and coordinates all the 
aquatic activities. He is responsible not only for the 
content of his program, but also he must see that ade- 
quate lesson plans are available for each of the classes. 

In this way he can really regulate and control the 
various phases of his program, and will know what is 
being taught as well as how it is being taught. 

The broad duties and responsibilities of the water- 
front director may be grouped into four categories: 
swimming and water safety; boating, canoeing, surf- 
boarding, and diving; all phases of swimming; co- 
ordinator and supervisor. 

In organizing his program for swimming ‘and water 
safety, he provides for patrol boat crews, manning the 
lookout tower, placing assistants at strategic points 
with predetermined duties, a method for keeping a 
record of attendance, ways and means to keep swim- 

(Continued on Page 354) 











Fear of the 
Water 


By 
JACK E. HEWITT 


University of California 
Berkeley, California 


OR the past fifteen years the author has been 

actively engaged in the teaching of swimming to 

both children and adults and during this period 
has studied over 150 cases of fear of the water. Ap- 
proximately half of these cases were children between 
6 and 14 years of age who attended the University of 
California Recreation School. A majority of the adults 
studied at the University were men enrolled during 
the war period in the Army ASTP and Navy V-12 
program, 17 to 35 years of age. Over 20 percent of 
the Army enrollees could not swim, while approximate- 
ly 12 percent of the Navy students were classified as 
non-swimmers. Each case was studied by means of a 
personal interview and questionnaire. In the case of 
children, parents were contacted in order to afford a 
complete case history and to ascertain the origin of the 
fear. 

Fear is one of the most powerful of the instinctive 
emotions. Although it is originally precipitated by the 
development of a situation which endangers the welfare 
of the organism and it is therefore a necessary com- 
ponent of every individual, nevertheless it may lead to 
grave maladjustments if it continues long after the 
state of emergency has passed. Such unprofitable fear 
can often be overcome by proper handling and every 
teacher and parent should therefore know how to 
recognize and manage such a situation in the child or 
young adult. Nothing is more undermining to the self- 
respect and security of a child than an ungrounded fear, 
for it prevents him from normal participation in every- 
day activities which other children enjoy. 

There are a great many expressions of fear which 
develop in early childhood and fortunately it is usually 
easy to discern the presence of this state in the very 
young because of their frankness. A few children will 
relate their frightening experiences, whereas others fail 
to realize clearly just what has produced the emotional 
state in them. As the individual grows older, the 
diagnosis of fear becomes more difficult because he 
learns to control and camouflage his feelings as he 
matures. Here overt expression which would reveal 
the emotions becomes inhibited. In contrast to the 
child, the older youngster will no longer admit that he 
is afraid of the policeman, the bogey-men, his teacher, 
or the water. Since there are many types of fear-ob- 
jects, it is important that those interested in children 
appreciate the diagnostic signs so that the condition of 
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Learning early adjustment skills in a shallow wadin 

is shallow enough so hands can be placed on bette ny The wate 
quate support. Breathing, kicking, and arm action for this age 

be dramatized in the form of a game. 


fear may be attacked before the terror becomes deep- 
rooted and affects the personality. 

Psychologists are not in agreement as to the origin 
of fear. Some authorities hold that the fear response 
is the result of conditioning, whereas others consider 
that the fear instinct makes its appearance in infaney 
between two to two and a half years of age. The be- 
haviorists, notably-Watson,! consider that fear is in- 
stinctively elicited by three factors: viz., unexpectedly 
loud sounds, pain, and loss of support. According to 
Watson, crying, crawling, escape movements, clutch- 
ing, and other fear reactions could be produced in his 
test-subject, baby Albert, by unexpected, loud sounds, 
and by loss of support. The infant had no apparent 
fear of a white rat until he had been exposed repeatedly 
to a sudden intense noise at the moment of petting the 
animal. After a few such experiences, Albert demon- 
strated shrinking and avoiding movements at the mere 
presentation of the white rat. Here is a good illustra- 
tion that any object associated with an instinctive fear 
could in time be the cause of that fear. Watson 
demonstrated that children could acquire a great many 
fears through a process of conditioning. A baby who 
slips from the mother’s arms when given a bath would 
experience fear and thereafter might fear water as the 
object associated with his earlier fright. 

A considerable number of present-day psychologists 
consider that fears grow out of environmental circum- 
stances or are the product of the general process of 
maturation. From their experiments H. E. and M. C. 
Jones concluded that children tend to be afraid of 
things that require them to make a sudden and unex- 
pected adjustment, especially to a stimulus that is start- 
lingly strange and which is presented without due pre- 
paration or which is painful or overly intense. . The 
provocation of fear depends not only upon situational 


1 John B. Watson. Behaviorism. New York: The People’s In- 
stitute Publishing Company, 1925, pp. 125-127. 
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A temporary shallow crib inserted in the University pool. Water wings and life jackets are used only in the early learning stage until a 


child learns self-support. 


changes, but also upon the individual’s general level 4 
of development. As a normal child grows, his intellect 
matures, and his perceptions become enriched through 
experience. New things startle him because of his 
keener awareness of the fact that they are new and un- 
usual. Fear arises when the child knows enough to 
recognize the potential danger in a situation but has not 
advanced to the point of a complete comprehension and 
control of the unusual situation.? 
Characteristics of Fear 

There are some characteristics of fear that can be ob- 
jectively observed by those interested. Strong fear ex- 
presses itself in cries, in efforts to hide or to escape, 
and in tremblings. The individual may exhibit facial 
pallor, dilatation of the pupils and nostrils, increased 
respiration, chattering of the teeth and shivering of the 
body, general muscular tension such as clutching of 
firm objects, and a reluctance to enter the environment 
that causes the fear. If the individual is mature enough 
there may be some expression of rationalization against 
entering the environment which sets the fear reaction 
in motion. There are many internal changes caused by 
fear. The whole digestive process which is controlled 
by the autonomic nervous system may be deranged by 
anxiety and distress. Some of the body functions are 
stimulated while others are inhibited. Since the sym- 
pathetic system has been stimulated, we find cardiac 





2H. E. Jones and M. C. Jones, “Fear,” Childhood Education, 
V (1928), pp. 186-143. 
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disturbances with resultant increased heart action and 
blood pressure. Sometimes glands are stimulated and 
profuse sweating of the skin may be apparent. In ex- 
treme reactions there may be relaxation of the sphinc- 
ters controlling urination and defecation. There is apt 
to be dryness of the roof of the mouth, lips, and a so- 
called “dry sore throat.” The fact that fear leads to an 
increased output of adrenalin and sugar in the blood 
suggests that nature is preparing the individual for 
supreme muscular action.* 
How Fears of the Water Develop 

There are a variety of circumstances which may lead 
to fear of the water. When a baby is given his first 
bath, the inexperienced mother or nurse may immerse 
the child too rapidly. This situation is so new and start- 
ling that the child cries and struggles to get out of the 
water because he has not been allowed an adequate 
time for adjustment to this new environment. A child 
may be frightened by a sudden change in temperature 
if the difference between the room and the water tem- 
perature is too great. Water that is too hot or cold also 
serves as an unexpected shock to the infant. One fear- 
producing situation that children seldom forget is loss 
of adequate support during a bath. This is especially 
distressing if the nose is submerged, since the sensitive 
areas surrounding the orifices of the nose are stimulated 
causing the child to inhale and choke. An unfortunate 


3 Walter B. Cannon, Bodily Changes in Pain, Hunger, Fear 
and Rage. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1929, pp. 211-226. 
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experience of this kind sets up an intense fear reaction 
of the water. 


Anatomically man is poorly equipped for an aquatic 
existence. The upper air passages are so constructed 
that he cannot survive under water for more than a few 
minutes. Water is not his natural habitat and he has 
therefore to acquire the art of swimming just as he 
has to learn other skills. The old advice to toss the 
baby into the water to see if he will swim is not only 
ill-conceived but is inconsistent with the biological 
nature of man. It is an unwise parent who compels or 
coerces his child into terrifying water situations before 
water adjustment has been accomplished. 


Even though no unpleasant experiences are met dur- 
ing infancy, the growing child may develop water 
phobias any time prior to his mastery of the skill of 
swimming. Many childhood experiences are unfore- 
seen, such as being knocked down or stepping into a 
hole while playing in a supposedly shallow area of a 
lake. In these situations the child loses his balance and 
choking results. New and noisy situations that are not 
anticipated may likewise cause some anxiety. Seeing 
the ocean for the first time with its immense volume of 
water and its large noisy breakers may temporarily 
frighten a child. In such instances there is risk of shock 
if the individual is forced into the surf in spite of his 
convulsive terror. Children may likewise be conditioned 
against the water if left alone on the beach while the 
parent swims. On the other hand it is possible that the 
child may experience anxiety or terror if he witnesses 
the knocking down or drowning of a parent. Such 
incidents, involving the injury or loss of a loved one, 
form the basis for insecurity and may result in later 
neurosis and anxiety. 


One type of water fear harbored by many youngsters 
is directly traceable to an unfortunate childhood ex- 
perience. Frederick B., age 8, showed all the typical 
signs of fear of the water on his first visit to the pool. 
After a great deal of persuasion he got into the shallow 
end of the pool and even though he was in only two 
feet of water, he persisted in holding onto the pool 
gutter with a “death” grip. His entire body was ex- 
tremely tense and it was not long before he requested 
permission to leave the pool and go to the bathroom. 
Frederick’s parents readily admitted that their child 
was “scared to death of the water” and they related 
that when he was five years old, his father took him 
swimming in the surf and that unexpectedly a big 
breaker knocked him down. The child was rescued by 
his father in a state of terror and hysteria and since 
then he had never gone near the beach. The boy took 
a sudden dislike to his bath and the matter was made 
worse by the parents insisting that Frederick continue 
his bathing under threats of punishment. Frederick’s 
fear is typical of many of the children studied who have 
had a near-drowning accident. 


In Frederick’s case it was apparent that fear de- 
veloped when the boy lost his father’s supporting hand 
and was unable to breath when knocked over by the 
breaker. Children often tend to be afraid of things that 
require them to make a sudden and unexpected adjust- 
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Many fears of water are traceable to unfortunate accidents at the 
period when the infant has his first experiences in water. A towel 
to sit on prevents slipping. 


ment, and because Frederick could not swim, he found 
himself totally unprepared to master this situation, 
When Frederick came to swimming class the second 
session we were sympathetic and understanding be 
cause of the story told us by his parents. No attempt 
was made to force the boy into the water and the next 
day he watched from the pool bank the progress of the 
other youngsters in the class. He saw that they were 
having lots of fun learning how to play and to swim 
in the water. During frequent conversations with the 
boy we found he was fond of an uncle who was skipper 
on a freighter. He thought he would like to “steer” a 
big ship when he grew up and was immensely pleased 
when we asked him if he would bring a toy boat to 
class the next day and be the captain of his craft. By 
this procedure his confidence was gained and the next 
day without persuasion Frederick played in the water 
for the entire period of the class with his imaginary 
freighter and had to be coerced into leaving. From 
then on he was enthusiastic about the swimming period 
although he remained somewhat cautious and kept his 
feet on the bottom. The next step was to get the boy 
to imagine that he was a freighter himself. With the 
aid of the instructor he permitted himself to be pulled 
around the pool by his hands. For Frederick this 
proved a real delight, especially when he was invited 
to make a noise like a ship’s whistle. This took his 
thoughts off the feared object and at the same time 
put him into a normal swimming position. A little 
later he was given a flutter board and he was asked to 
imitate a stern-wheel steamboat by paddling: the legs 
up and down. It was not long before he actually moved 
himself about the pool. Frederick was then asked to 
“dig some holes in the water” like his dog digging a 
hole into the ground and with the instructor’s hands 
supporting his chin, the boy found he could swim by 
“dog paddling.” Fear of the water was gradually be- 
ing overcome by building games around the object 
(Continued on Page 344) 
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education as a branch or phase of general edu- 

cation. The importance of health and physical 
education is borne out by the listing of health as the 
first of the seven cardinal principles of education as 
set up by the Commission on Secondary Education.’* 
The federal authorities récognized the importance of 
health when it held the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, The health and physical 
condition of our nation was further stressed when the 
results of the medical and physical examinations dis- 
closed that many were unfit for war service. Surely, 
with a background such as this, the teacher responsible 
for the health and physical education activities of the 
school child should be placed in a special category, one 
having special consideration. Let us examine the pic- 
ture and see what is actually taking place. 

We find that the teacher of health and physical edu- 
cation has been placed in a special category by the 
administrators. We find that the teacher of health 
and physical education is carrying a greater number of 
hours than the teacher of “‘academic” subjects. His 
duties are varied and many. . 

In a survey made of activities engaged in by teachers 
of physical education in 444 high schools, it was found 
that under the headings of administration, supervision, 
promotion of program, tests and measurements, finan- 
cial duties, and miscellaneous duties, 538 men had 
listed 45 different assignments and 467 women had 
listed 46 different duties that they were performing.* 
The curriculum in health and physical education for 
boys contained 52 different activities, and for girls 51] 
were reported. 

The problem of standardizing the teaching load has 
become increasingly difficult because of the increasing 
amount and number of extracurricular activities. No 
one has been definitely able to determine the relative 
difficulty of supervising these activities. As a conse- 
quence, very seldom are they included or thought of as 
an important part of a teacher’s load. 

The teacher of health and physical education, in ad- 
dition to a full teaching load, also has the largest num- 
ber of assignments to other duties and by far the larg- 
est extracurricular load. They should be part of the 
teaching load as they are an important phase of the 
school program. 

Many physical education teachers carry teaching 
loads so heavy that it is almost impossible to plan con- 


O:« educational philosophers classify physical 





This is an abstract of an address made at the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the New Jersey Association for Health and 
Physical Education, December, 1946. 


a figures refer to numbered bibliography at end of 
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The Problem of Teacher Load 


HYMAN KRAKOWER 


College of the City of New York 





structively, and to make desirable professional growth. 


In physical education, more so than in other phases 
of general education, is the program dependent upon 
energetic activity, enthusiasm, spontaneity, and force- 
ful leadership. Can the reader picture a tired teacher 
at the end of an overlong day with all of these qualities ? 
The attitude of the teachers towards their teaching 
loads exerts an important influence on both their 
morale and their efficiency. Excessive teaching sched- 
ules should be interpreted as endangering educational 
efficiency. 

A study of the relationship between teaching load 
and the results obtained by teachers reveals that when 
a high school teacher taught more than 25 periods per 
week, the quality of the results declined. When a 
greater quantity of work is demanded, it can only be 
accomplished, at the expense of the quality of the 
product. 


HAT do we mean by teaching load? “The teach- 
ing load is usually understood to include all activ- 
ities which take the time or energy of the teacher and 
which are related either directly or indirectly to his 
professional duties, responsibilities, and interests.”5 
What has been done to study and alleviate the prob- 
lem of teacher load? Studies have been made in an 
attempt to set up a working formula in the field of 
teacher loads. Some of the common measures used, as 
indicated in a compilation of many studies, were: 


. Average class size, 

Pupil-teacher ratio. 

Number of classes a day. 

. Total enrollment in classes taught. 

. Length of periods. 

. Duplicate class periods. 

. Subject differences, level of instruction. 

. Mode of presentation. 

. Experience of teacher. 

. Type of class (i.e., age, grade, physical capacity, 


WONAnLWHE 


= 


11. Daily preparation’ necessary. 
12. Extracurricular activities. 
13. Other assigned duties. 


The formulas have all proven unsatisfactory and in- 
complete as they do not take into account the numerous 
factors which influence the time and energy that a 
teacher devotes to his work. We must face the fact, 
also, that no scheme which is based primarily on “time” 
can be ultimately satisfactory. Whether we like it or 
not, in our profession quality is and must be supreme 

(Continued on Page 356) 
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URS is a sailing town, one of those Long Island 

communities built on a long finger of land 

jutting far out into the Sound. It is close 
enough to the city to be a suburb, and yet far enough 
removed from the nearest town to be a thoroughly in- 
dependent unit. Our Main Street is no different from 
the Main Street of any other town in the United States, 
except perhaps for the fact that the street itself has one 
chief purpose: to serve as a connecting link between 
the bays on the east and west of our little peninsula. 
Whether the wind whips over the water, topping it with 
white, or the sun shines merrily on its placid surface, 
the shores are equally alluring, equally fascinating. The 
ever-present salt tang in the air always promises some- 
thing new, something marvelous going on down at 
the water. 

Our children love their town as children everywhere 
love the things they have grown up with. From their 
first trip to the shore as babies, the urge to play on the 
sands, swim in the water, and sail in the boats is firmly 
implanted in their hearts. 

With the chill blast of winter, our town closes up 
and moves indoors where it remains until spring’s first 
sign. It is during the winter that all the indoor pur- 
suits and activities come into their own; but at the 
earliest hint of the passing of cold weather the familiar 
migration begins again. Young and old alike set out 
to see if the shore has changed any, if, by some strange 
chance, the reeds in the marshes have altered their 
positions, if the old, familiar boats are back in their 
places, and if sailing time is truly back again. This is 
our environment, and these the feelings of our high 
school girls. 


o 

At our high school, modern dance is one of the 
popular “indoor winter activities.” Last year our 
sessions began in much the same way as any other 
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Enuinonment and the Medern Dance 





By 
LEONORE MARY FOEHRENBACH 
Port Washington High School 
Port Washington, New York 


—— 
ade oot 


experiences 

with high 
school 
girls 


year in the later winter months of the school term. 
We started with beginning techniques and almost at 
once with simple, original composition. For the first 
month that the club met, things ran along very smooth- 
ly. Interest was high, movement relaxed, and original 
ideas charming. The adolescent imagination produced 
a refreshing variety of interpretations, so characteristic 
of youngsters who like to dance. After we had pro- 


gressed for several weeks more, however, things seemed 
Movements became repetitious, compo- 
Interpretations 
Obviously, 
Some new _ inspiration 


to grow stale. 
sitions had a sameness about them. 
seemed stereotyped and almost artificial. 
revitalization was necessary. 
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was needed and needed quickly if these children were 
to continue to do work of the same high quality they 
had at first shown. We had reached a sort of plateau, 
and something which could start the upward climb 
again was urgently required. 

It seemed a possibility that this very staleness came 
about because the students were overreaching them- 
selves. Lacking new inspiration, they were attempting 
interpretations too far. removed from their daily lives. 
The dancing of children is beautiful because it 1s the 
simple, spontaneous expression of something within 
them, something accumulated from their own contacts 
with the world and living in it. It is when this ex- 
pression becomes mere imitation of something removed 


with palm-like trees and scrub growth, so remiiniscent 
of a desert isle; there were the reedy hillocks where 
the wind blew through the long grasses, bordered only 
by the dense green of the inland. The place was so 
rich with possibilities that we spent the entire session 
in rediscovering and re-exploring it. 
the shore, long familiar and much visited, with new 


The girls saw 


“dancing” eyes and in a different light. It was like 
meeting an old friend all over again but in a new guise. 

In order to help the students find a point of de- 
parture, we decided to devote an entire session to each 
of the backgrounds the place presented to us. Half 
of each meeting would be devoted to composing and 
the other half to showing these pieces to the other 





One of the most universal problems facing teachers of 
modern dance, and especially beginning teachers, is just 
how to stimulate pupils to create dance movements, and 
to expand these movements into simple dance themes or 
complete solo or group dances. Some teachers have Started 
by teaching a few basic movements and then asking the 
students to devise variations in tempo, rhythm, space pat- 
tern, and so on. Others assign a theme which will de- 
mand a sort of pantomimic development and encourage 
the pupils to create dance movement derivatives of panto- 
mimic gesture. Both of these methods are largely in- 
tellectual and objective as is also the method of con- 
structing a rhythmic frame and manipulating the dance 
pattern in accord with the music. Still another common 
objective approach is to sit down with pencil and paper 
and devise “interesting” groupings and geometric space 
patterns which will be carried out next day by a group 
of dancers under the direction of the teacher or student 
leader. 

The subjective or emotional approach, so popular in 
the days of natural or interpretive dancing, fell into dis- 
repute when it degenerated into pallid and anemic “self- 
expression” or “emoting” to music. Such was not the 
eriginal intent of Isadora Duncan when she turned to her 
subconscious or to nature for her inspiration. Her danc- 
ing was assuredly subjective in origin but she, herself, 
was able to project her movement and intent to a degree 
that has rarely been equalled. In the 1930’s the Ger- 
man dancers, under the leadership of Mary Wigman en- 
couraged their pupils to create new movements from their 
emotional reactions to an idea or theme. The result was 





an heretical expansion of the movement vocabulary and 
the introduction of angular gesture which often shocked 
an audience accustomed to the curved and graceful lines of 
ballet technique. 

There is no one “right” method of approaching creative 
work in any art and certainly no one ideal method in 
the dance field. Whether the pupils are stimulated to 
create in the medium of the dance is the only true cri-_ 
terion of success. For this reason it is well for a teacher 
to have at hand a diversity of methods and utilize in each 
specific instance the one which seems most effective and 
appropriate while retaining a few choice “primers” for 
the inevitable plateaus and periods of relative sterility. 
Miss Foehrenbach has found in the local environment a 
catalyst which stimulates the creative work of her pupils. 
There is nothing vague or mystical in either her method 
or her results. It is an extremely practical approach 
which would profitably be added to the collection of 
catalytic devices used by teachers in other parts of the 
country. Any environment, whether urban or rural, if it 
be properly studied can yield comparable results. The 
important point to remember is that the environment 
must be studied. It must be analyzed; the pupils must be 
made aware of the possibilities inherent in their surround- 
ings. Once this is done a free rein must be allowed for 
the individual imagination if stereotypes are to be avoided, 
It is the hope of Miss Foehrenbach and of the dance editor 


that others will experiment along this line and share their 
experiences through the columns of this publication.— 
Katharine A. Wolfe, Dance Editor. 








from actual experience, that dancing becomes unsatis- 
factory and poor. So, since warmer weather had just 
begun, we decided to try taking the group to the shore, 
with the hope that contact with their natural, well loved 
environment might provide the spark for new inspira- 
tion. 

We selected for our first visit a quiet, secluded little 
cove typical of many in the area. The weather was 
beautiful and the shoreline was at its best. The girls 
had been told that our main purpose in visiting the 
beach would be to compose a short series of movements 
on any theme that the nature of the place and the 
mood of the girl dictated. Within five minutes it was 
obvious to all that nature had provided almost too 
much for us to work with. Everyone wanted to do 
everything at once, to work on all the different possi- 
bilities at the same time. There were the grim, gaunt 
piles of rocks stretching far out into the water; there 
was the damp, firmly packed stretch of sand close to 
the water’s edge ; there was the soft beach itself, dotted 
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members of. the group. As it turned out, we could 
easily have spent a month at each setting, if the time 
had been available. 

The results were wonderful. The children had liter- 
ally dozens of new and fresh ideas. The first day we 
spent on the rocks. The tide was low and the pilings 
rose high and stern above the watermark. All the 
compositions seemed to be of a serious nature, reflect- 


Jie the grimness of the sea and the puniness of man 


when pitted against its power. On the hard sandy 
beach close to the edge of the water, patterns were on 
a locomotor basis. Runs, leaps, and jumps predom- 
inated and were better than ever with so much space 
to cover. The day we spent on the sands under the 
palms was strictly comedy. Everyone wanted to be 
a maiden forlorn on a tropic shore. When the day 
arrived for work on the long-grassed hills, a thunder 
shower had just passed. The wind was blowing vigor- 
ously and the sky alternated from clear and sunny to 
(Continued on Page 355) 





















































Let’s Reopen 
Our Minds 


HE writer has recently had three 

experiences which have lead him to 
re-evaluate a number of our current 
physical education practices. The first 
of these experiences was becoming 
aware of the fact that in numerous countries of this 
hemisphere—and in no small number of communities 
in our own country—serious malnutrition is extremely 
common. In some countries of Latin America, for 
example, as many as half of the people are seriously 
malnourished, subsisting on diets that our government’s 
nutrition experts in the European and the Japanese 
theaters consider to be seriously inadequate. Because 
of the fact that many students in those countries faint 
in gymnasium classes, their physical educators have 
tried to adapt the physical education program to the 
nutritional status of the students, with the result that 
preventitive and corrective, or “formative,” gymnastics 
of the Swedish type have been emphasized, and the 
development of endurance has been almost entirely ne- 
glected. They try to provide for enough stimulation 
to the muscular system to lead to normal bodily de- 
velopment without the energy of the student being 
unduly drained. In addition, they try to prevent as 
much as possible the malforming influences of mal- 
nutrition. Hence, they emphasize strongly the type 
of exercise that has frequently been classified under 
the subject of “body mechanics.” 

The second experience was a long and leisurely con- 
ference with a visiting physical educator from another 
country who had traveled extensively in the United 
States, studying our physical education and our teacher 
training. This visiting physical educator expressed 
amazement concerning the superficiality of the training 
of our prospective teachers in many of the subjects of 
our professional curriculum. In contrast, for example, 
in the “Instituto” in the University, of Chile, a year- 
course in kinesiology and correctives is followed by a 
semester of work in a corrective clinic. Most of our 
courses are entirely in theory. 

The third experience was in connection with the 
physical reconditioning program of our Army, in which 
intensive training was used to get individuals into good 
physical condition quickly. It was found that many 
teachers, who had graduated from our “better” teacher- 
training institutions, were frequently woefully ignorant 
in how to lead even the simplest of activities. It was 
found that they did not even teach games well. Most 
of them had to be taught the basic skills and methods 
in activities like developmental and corrective pro- 
grams. They were particularly deficient in how to 
lead conditioning exercises. and drills, which were 
especially necessary for the bed patients and for the 
patients newly out of bed. Few could apply their train- 
ing to systematically and rapidly bettering the condi- 
tions of the soldier in these programs. Almost none 
remembered any of his kinesiology. He had never 
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been taught to apply his educational psychology. His 
only adequate training was in athletic coaching. As, 
result, a four-week course for officers and a SiX-week 
course for enlisted men frequently seemed to be more 
effective in preparing these men—and in some cases 
men who had had no previous preparation—than ‘had 
been true of many four-year courses, primarily, per. 
haps, because all of the training was applied to om 
specific kind of problem, that of rapidly reconditioning 
men in all stages of condition—or lack of it, 

There has been a tendency for physical educators to 
shrug off such criticisms and suggestions. One some. 
times wonders if it would not pay dividends to give 
these suggestions some consideration. | 

First, let us consider our elementary school pro- 
grams. With full knowledge that there are a few good 
ones, most of us would be forced to acknowledge that 
they are very few. Almost no attention is paid to the 
development of adequate skills, and very little to ade- 
quate, systematic development of the body and to the 
prevention of malformations. We give little attention 
to providing systematic stimuli to normal growth and 
almost no attention to the proper development of the 
feet and of the back, two important areas. We know 
that many malformations are due to malnourishment. 
Unfortunately, in many cases there is little we can do 
about the nourishment of our pupils at this particular 
time. But as a profession, we make little attempt to 
prevent its bad effects in any other ways. It is not 
that we have not had our attention called to the feasi- 
bility of preventive measures, for Knudsen, of Den- 
mark, whose work is well known to most of our lead- 
ing teacher trainers, has certainly publicized this ma- 
terial. 

In the junior and senior high schools we do little 
better, but in most schools we try to remedy the de 
fects we have permitted to develop in the elementary 
schools. Perhaps we need to do much more experi- 
menting in this whole area of “formative” programs. 
Perhaps the Swedes and the Danes, who have empha- 
sized this aspect of developing symmetrical bodies 
“have something” ; they certainly produce good-looking 
specimens in their schools! In planning programs 
perhaps we need to do a bit of reviewing in these formal 
areas and to give more attention to adequately training 
prospective teachers along these lines. 

These experiences have lead the writer to feel that 
it might be wise to suggest, first, that teacher-training 
institutions restudy their courses carefully. Are the 
courses reasonably complete? Should there be a bet- 
ter integration of the courses? Should there be a more 
careful integration with laboratory work and practice 
teaching? How can the courses be set up so that, when 
our boys and girls finish them, they will really know 
how to do a good job in more than one narrow area 
of specialization? Secondly, it is suggested that we 
restudy our teaching material to see if, in the develop- 
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ment of our present programs, we may not have over- 
looked or rejected some good materials. It would seem 
to the writer that it would be worth while for physical 
educators of the United States to study the programs 
of other nations from time to time. 

Many of the older teachers in this country have 
known, used, and already pushed into disuse many 
excellent aspects of programs from other countries 
(Sweden, Germany, Czechoslovakia), often with no 
other reason than that they were no longer fashionable. 

It is suggested that we experiment to see what pro- 

s are most effective in producing specific results, 
both developmentally and educationally. Perhaps we 
need to conduct an inventory every few years. 


Lest the writer be assumed to be calling for a re- 
turn to formal gymnastics, he would like to add that 
he believes that the lack of attention to the techniques 
of delivering what in other places he has spoken of 
as “character education results” through sport pro- 
grams is probably as glaring an example of our mis- 
deeds and omissions as is the lack of adequate atten- 
tion to the developmental or formative stimulus by 
means of appropriate types of exercises, sports, and 
games in the elementary schools. Hence, this editorial 
is not a call to any specific type of program but a sug- 
gestion that we reopen closed minds, that we restudy 
programs of other countries (perhaps they have im- 
proved some, too, in the last forty years), and that we 
spend less time defending our hobbies and more time 
in attempting to ascertain the facts—By C. H. Mc- 
Cloy, State University of Iowa. 


T the present time we have more 
men majoring in departments of 
physical education in our teacher train- 
ing institutions than at any other time 
in the history of education in the 
United States. Evidence for this observation is plenti- 
ful, and one has only to look at his own college depart- 
ment for proof of this statement. In addition to this, 
there seems to be an effort on the part of many insti- 
tutions to establish departments of physical education 
giving a degree where none existed before. Just why 
these schools want a physical education department 
preparing majors is a matter of local concern. Perhaps 
their leaders wish to have sports and activities for all 
or perhaps they wish to keep athletes eligible. 
Whatever the reason for this expansion and flood 
of students, it is upon us, and represents a challenge 
for those of us in the profession of training these men. 
In the next ten years an avalanche of newly trained 
men will flow into our public schools, into community 
recreation projects, and into industrial ‘recreation pro- 
grams. What is their philosophy going to be? Will 
they “leaven the whole loaf of society” with the fol- 
lowing ? 


Opportunity 


1. A skilled activity for all, each according to his 
own taste. 


2. Physical fitness for its own sake. 
3. Competition for the love of the game. 
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4. A consideration of the individual’s welfare in 

relationship to sports activity. 

5. The idea that anything is fair in love, war, and 

sports. 

6. Numerous other pet ideas. 

It seems that our profession must determine what 
is the best philosophy for physical education in a 
democracy, and make a concerted effort to instill these 
ideas in the neophytes who are now coming under our 
influence. We need also to spread this philosophy 
beyond the classrooms to the sports writers, who mold 


. public opinion. This philosophy also needs to reach 


administrators of public schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities, so that their ideas as to what constitutes an ade- 
quate program of physical education may be broadened 
to the point where they will actively seek these “well 
trained” men, who will soon be available. 

Are we ready with a national “solid front” for 
physical education and all that it implies? Only a 
united profession can inject wholesome ideas into the 
current crop of physical education directors “to be.” 
Our opportunity is here, and it must not be lost be- 
cause of a lack of leadership and followership in our 
profession.—By V. W., Lapp, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 


Bragead heat and power are called 


Heat, to the writer’s attention by the al- 
Light, and most constant threat of coal strikes. It 
Power appears that we, too, are faced with an 


impending sit-down strike in our pro- 
fession and that, at a time when our products are most 
vital, we are unconsciously imposing a professional 
brownout or even a blackout upon ourselves. 

Our grades of light, heat, and power are of no value 
unless they are used. Conversely, the more they are 
used the more we have of them. The writer appeals 
to the reader to use and harness all of our potential 
light, heat, and power to meet the challenge of our re- 
cent wartime growth and production. Is not science as 
essential for living the full life as it was for death? 


By light is meant our professional knowledges, judg- 
ments, insights, and understandings. By heat is meant 
our interests, enthusiasms, and ambitions. By power 
is meant our discovered truths, our skills and tech- 
niques, our forceful programs of activities. 

Through our sit-down strike we will establish a 
brownout of ignorance, indifference, and incapability. 
By concerted effort we can have a profession enlight- 
ened, encouraged, and empowered to become a recog- 
nized force for social betterment and truly a profession. 

Perhaps we need a reconverter to direct these potent 
sources of energy. For this reconverter the writer pro- 
poses research. Let us look around. The real pro- 
fessions can be identified by their tremendous use of 
‘research. Medicine, the military, industry may be 
mentioned, 

In this potentially great profession of ours there is 
a select group, the average worker in our field. To 
what other level should a profession look for light, 
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heat, and power if not to its workers? Yet.as the editor 
of a fraternal magazine, the writer personally recom- 


‘mended the discontinuance of their tangible organ of 


power, The Physical Educator. This was done be- 
cause there were no leaders doing anything worthy of 
note or at least about which they wished to write. Our 
Research Quarterly, down to one-fourth or less of its 
original size during the past few years, shows the re- 
sults of this situation. It may be argued, “But the re- 
search workers were all gone to war.” Partly true! 
Some of us were at our battle stations at home, how- 
ever. 

Perhaps we need a re-definition of research. The 
term is a relative one. It is systematic curiosity, 


organized trial and error. It exists all the way from 


a classroom experiment with roll call or pupil leader- 
ship, through helping a fellow research worker collect 
much needed data, to conducting a study on a problem 
of national import such as McCloy, Larson, Karpovich, 
and others tackled in the war just over. 

The author is firmly convinced that the source of 
research of greatest promise to our profession is in 


our gymnasiums and on our playfields, and that the 


average worker, the common folk, are the research work- 
ers. Unfortunately, there are in our profession not 
enough research workers of national renown to count 


on our fingers and toes. There is a vast wealth of re- 


search power in us collectively, however. It is this 
research to which the writer refers and which should 
be harnessed for the good of the nation, for the ad- 
vancement of our profession, and for the sheer joy of 


-creation. 


True research, however, must be study of a prob- 
lem which has challenged the mind, stimulated the 


curiosity, a problem for which a solution is needed, to 
‘which someone wants an answer. 


Here are a few simple standards for judging the 


-worth of the study: 


1. Do you or does someone else need to know the 
answer ? 

2. Is your training and experience suited to the de- 
mands of the problem? 

3. How much will it cost in time, money, and effort ? 

4. Is the answer worth the effort? 

5. Are the data (records, children, responses) avail- 
able to you? 

Granting that the answers to the above questions 
are suitable, your first job is to define carefully your 
proposed problem. The writer recalls a scheme learned 
in a seminar course and which has served him well. 
A problem analyzed in this fashion is well on the way 
to solution : 

1. Make a clear definition or statement of your prob- 
lem and its terms. 

_ 2. Break down your problem into its two or three 
subproblems. 

3. For each subproblem answer these five simple 
questions: What do I need to know? Where will I 
get the facts? How will I get the facts? How will I] 
organize and analyze the facts so as to come to the 
crux of the whole problem? What kind of conclusions 
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I. Activities: 


variety of. 
II. Children: 


and development, guidance. 
III. Equipment and Supplies: Quality, quantity 


type. 


IV. Methods: Audio-visual aids, corrective, mar. 
ing, psychology of motivation, pupil leadership, squad, 
class, individual. 

V. Organization: Athletics, health service, recrey. 


tion. 


“VI. Space Requirements: Administrative, instry.. 
tional-recreative, service. 
VII. Teacher: 


vision, training. 
VIII. Time: 


weekly requirement. 


There are several types or methods of research, one 
or more of which are best suited to each problem, 
While the types are not as disparate or typical as we 
might wish, it is helpful to our discussion to consider 


them briefly. 


1. Statistical—This is not a true type but really a 
technique by which we may treat data in any scientific 
approach. Contrary to the belief of some, it is not 
necessary to treat every study with statistics. On the 
other hand this form of treatment is not black magic 
or higher calculus as some would believe. 

2. Questionnaire-——This well worn approach still 
has its merits when carefully and reservedly done. 

3. Survey.—This approach merely collects the pic- 
ture of the present status of a certain setup witha 
view to making suggested changes or improvements. 

4. Historical—Here we use books, courses of study, 
records and documentary evidence to make compar- 
sons, to establish trends, movements, accepted mores 
and the like, e.g., curriculum. 

5. Group Research_—This is gradually receiving ac- 
Conferences, workshops, and committee 
work come under this category. Principles and policies 
may well be established by this approach, as may ob 
jectives. Some splendid pamphlets have resulted lately 
from this approach. 

6. Testing—This may again be a tool of research 
rather than a real approach as such. In this method 
statistical treatment is almost a necessity. 

7. Laboratory. — Psychological and __ physiological 
studies are largely of this type. Here again tests and 
statistics will be the usual method of treatment of lab 


ceptance. 


oratory data. 


The writer has collected about one hundred actual 
problems in these areas to which our profession needs 
the answer. Collectively we could probably assemble 
a thousand. Our field has scarcely been scratched by 
research. We are still in the age of empiricism. 


(Continued on Page 358) 


may I expect to draw from the facts (type 
sion, not specific answers ) ? 

Here are a few of the general areas inty Which oyy 
problems will fall: 


Balance of, effectiveness of 

. . ° ’ 

placement, progression in, seasonality, Standards for 
’ 





of COncly. 


gTade 


Achievement, classification, growth 


Placement, selection, success, Ssuiper- 


Period length, yearly requirement 
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Affiliated Organizations: 


XIII. The Physical Education Society of the 
Y.M.C.A.’s of North America 


M. L. WALTERS 


President 


tions affiliated with the AAHPER is the 

Physical Education Society of the YMCA’s of 
North America. In fact, many of its founders were 
the same men who gave impetus to the founding of 
the national association. Such names as Gulick, Mc- 
Curdy, Sargent, Roberts, Berry, Fisher, Williams are 
synonymous with both movements. This close asso- 
ciation, after nearly 45 years, still exists, inasmuch as 
men have, and now hold offices in both societies. One 
of the requirements for gaining recognition in the “Y” 
society is membership in and participation in the con- 
ferences of the AAHPER. Added to these links is 
the fact that many professional physical educators have 
acted as laymen in the YMCA. 

The Society was founded at Lakewood, N. J., in 
June, 1903. The main purposes of the Society over 
the years have varied but little from the original 
“basic five” : 


1. To unite in one body those professional workers 
in the YMCA who are related to physical education. 

2. To promote a fraternal spirit and fellowship 
among the members. 

3. To engage in original research. 

4. To study technical and professional problems. 

5. To cooperate with constituent.or related bodies. 


O* of the oldest and most vigorous organiza- 


It holds a tri-annual Society convention, the next 
to be June 20-27, 1947, at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
Meetings are also held in conjunction with the conven- 
tions of the AAHPER. 

The Society has state and area chapters. Some of 
these meet yearly ; some meet as often as once a month. 
These chapters also hold and conduct conferences and 
summer school training at strategically located and 
operated YMCA summer school grounds at Silver 
Bay on Lake George, N. Y.; Blue Ridge, N. C.; Lake 
Geneva, Wis.; Couchiching, Canada; Estes Park, 
Colo.; Olympia, Wash.; Asilimar, Calif. 

Business between tri-annual conferences and official 
meetings is carried on by an executive committee, now 
elected for a period of three years. This now consists 
of M. L. Walters, Springfield College, president : 
Wesley McVicar of Toronto, Ontario, vice president : 
Merton H. Kennedy, Chicago, Illinois, secretary-treas- 
arer; Walter Hakanson, Denver, Colo., member-at- 
large; Archie Beck, Providence, R. I., editor, Journal 
of Physical Education; Harold T. Friermood, New 
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York, national secretary of physical education for the 
YMCA; Merle Harding, Toronto, Canadian YMCA 
national secretary for physical education. Past presi- 
dents (and their approximate years of service) have 
been: 


Luther Gulick of Springfield 1903-07 
William H. Ball of Detroit 1908-09 
George J. Fisher of New York 1909-20 
Martin I. Foss of Chicago 1921-23; 1933-36 
R. A. Allen of Chicago 1924-27 
J. Howard Crocker of Toronto 1927-30 
Archie J. Stearns of New York 1930-33 
Robert C. Cubbon of Brooklyn 1936-39 
H. Ross Bunce of Detroit 1939-42 
R. E. Laveaga of Boston 1942-44 
M. L. Walters of Chicago 

(Springfield) 1944-47 


The Society has set up certain criteria as to the 
points that make an organization professional : 


1. An idea, or a premise that it can make a contribu- 
tion toward a richer life for society and the individuals 
who make it up, through a group of socially important 
activities and phenomena that are distinctive from 
other functions or other professional groups, but func- 
tions that are basic, important, and relatively perma- 
nent. 

2. A scientific approach to the problem and a col- 
lection of data to prove its thesis. This leads to a dis- 
tinctive and specialized body of knowledge and skill, 
recognizing its application as an art as well as a science. 

3. Recognition of the need for specialized training 
and education for professional leadership. 

4. The operation of an organization to pursue these 
points; the operation of a professional society. 

5. The formation of, and application of, a set of pro- 
fessional standards, 

6. Motivation of the members to attain high stand- 
ards of workmanship marked both by a high social 
spirit, and a personal sincerity, with intellectual and 
spiritual integrity. 

National as well as area commissions are appointed 
to work at special problems related to the profession. 
A few of these now functioning are the Professional 
Recognitions Committee; Commission on Mental Hy- 
giene and Physical Education; Commission on a Pro- 
gressive Program of Physical Education for Boys; 
Commission on Leadership and Leaders’ Clubs. 
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The Society has several unique points which do. not 
hold in many of the affiliated organizations. First, it 
is a part of the Association of Secretaries of the YMCA, 
which is the overall YMCA professional society. All 
physical directors are required to be members of the 
A.O.S., membership dues of which are $3.00 per year. 
The Physical Education Society dues are also $3.00 
yearly, and this fee includes a subscription to the 
Journal of Physical Education, Membership dues are 
on a calendar-year basis. Second, the Society works 
closely with volunteer, or lay committees; that is, com- 
mittees manned by persons who are not paid YMCA 
professional workers. The National YMCA Physical 
Education Committee is one of these. This committee 
is headed by Dr. Frank Lloyd, and consists of Dr. 
George Fisher of the Boy Scouts; Mark Good, a news- 
paperman and nationally rated sports official; Dr. 
Josephine Rathbone; Dr. George Fox, a physician; 
and other types of business and professional people. 

The Society aims to reach the main objectives of the 
YMCA through physical education. These aims might 
be simply stated as: 

1. Respect for personality. 

2. Application of the Golden Rule in human rela- 
tionships. 

3. Recognition of the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

4. Need for cooperative effort in trying to apply the 
principles of Christ in everyday living. 

Many persons are confused as to the distinction be- 
tween the YMCA and the school, public parks, or 
athletic clubs. Its distinctive functions are in these 
areas : 


1. The YMCA is a Christian agency. Its member- 
ship includes all religions of the world, but it attempts 
to develop attitudes and values that are Christian, while 
realizing that we have only established “the beachheads 
of Christianity.” 

2. It derives its functions from the community in 
which it exists. There are certain national principles, 
but the type of “Y” is determined by the local com- 
munity conditions and resources. 

3. It is a private, not a public agency. It is selective, 
but not exclusive in its constituency. 

4. It is a pioneering organization. The Society and 
its members have contributed to this pioneering spirit. 
It led Naismith to give the world the game of basket- 
ball, Morgan to invent volleyball, Kallenberg to pioneer 
in the field of industrial recreation and industrial 
health, Fisher to initiate the achievement contest as a 
motivator through such things as the national “Y” 
Hexathlon Contest and the Swimming Pentathlon. It 
led Corsan to pioneer in “teaching the world to swim” 
by the mass or large-group method. This led to the 
building and usage of the indoor swimming pools, then 
to teaching of lifesaving as a distinct branch of aquatics. 

The Sucicty pivneered in the establishment of ath- 
letic administration and control vf amateurism, first 
with the AAU and later with the colleges and high 
schools. It pioneered also in boys’ physical education, 
camping, physical testing (in the early days, almost 
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entirely anthropometric), the health service or the 
“middle-class man’s athletic club” (business men’s 
clubs), playgrounds, popular health education, sex edu. 
cation, the planned “day’s order” program in physical 
education classes, the Oriental Olympics and near-Eagt 
games, Army and Navy physical education, church 
recreation and sports, training of certified aquatic 
leadership and the national YMCA aquatic program 
the attempt to hook up social and religious objectives 
with the physical, the physical examination by medic 
men preceding physical participation, the game of 
squash racquets, the campaign techniques and methods 
not only in finance but in swimming and skills teach. 
ing. The Society and its members have helped pioneer 
many of the ramifications of physical education, 


5. It sees its function as development of leaders, 
rather than emphasis on mass participation. The 
Leaders’ Club, the training of outstanding boys and 
men in participation skills, leadership skills, the theory 
of physical education, officiating, and religious educ- 
tion has been and still is a major emphasis in “Y” 
physical education. 


6. It has freedom to select what it will do locally, 
and how it will accomplish its aims. It is. not respon- 
sible to the whole community and therefore can shift 
its program quickly; it can adapt itself quickly to 
changing needs. It can meet new needs and oppor- 
tunities and abandon old ones quickly. 


7. It is interested in the whole personality and has 
for years seen physical education as a means to an end, 
It was Dr, Gulick who crystallized the idea of dealing 
with the whole man, and he gave the YMCA its sym- 
bol, the Red Triangle: Spirit, Mind, and Body. 

8. It seeks to demonstrate the democratic and c- 
operative ideals. This gives members an opportunity 
to share in the planning and managing of activities in 
which they engage and to help formulate policies. This 
has led to the recruiting of boards, physical education 
committees, subcommittees on various sports, health 
education and physical examination boards, and lead- 
ers’ clubs, to make democratic principles and coopera- 
tive planning possible and explain the close working 
relationship between the Society and lay committees. 

9. It seeks to make possible interaction between ob- 
jectives and practice. 

10. It deals with no special age range but deals with 
all ages, and in many communities with both sexes. 

11. It looks upon physical education in its broadest 
application, as including health, physical and mental 
fitness, skills, physical activity, sports, social participa- 
tion, and education for leisure. It aims to hold the 
fun and play spirit of good recreation and to do it 
through classes, leagues, groups, and special interest 
clubs. It seeks to use both the group process and to 
work with and for the individual. 

12. It is a world-wide organization. It functions in 
the physical education field in over 60 countries. 


NTEREST in physical education came early im 
YMCA history. George Williams and eleven other 
(Continued on Page 357) 
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Professional Membership, (including the Journal 





and the Research Quarterly) $ 5.00 
Active Membership (including Journal) .................. . 250 
Student Membership (including Journal)... - Le 
Research Quarterly 3.00 





possible. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association. 
Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as soon as 


Student Professional (including the Journal and the 
Research Quarterly) 


Life—one installment 
10 installments of $10.00 each 





80.00 
100.00 














Outdoor Playing Surfaces 

esa comment has been presented frequently on 

the Army’s outdoor playing surfaces for athletic facil- 
ities particularly those constructed during the later years of 
the war. The following publication incorporates the guide 
specifications for War Department construction of these facil- 
ities: Specifications CE10000 (INT), Guide Specification— 
Outdoor Playing Surfaces for Athletic Facilities, Corps of 
Engineers, War Department, Washington 25, D. C., June 18, 
1946, 26 pp. It may be secured for 70c from the Government 
Printing Office, Division of Public Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Secure the Journal for Your Veterans 

abs inquiries are made concerning the use of the Journal 

by veterans in teacher-education institutions as a_ re- 
quired instructional item for which reimbursement can be 
made to the veterans under the educational provisions of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. It is true that many colleges and uni- 
versities are now utilizing the Journal as a significant and 
necessary instructional item for classes in which veterans com- 
pose part or the entire enrollment. 

An official form recently received from the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, is indicative of how some of the 
colleges and universities are making this provision. 

A Receipt for Cash Payment by Veteran for Required 
Books and Supplies 

Veteran’s Claim: I hereby certify that I have purchased the 
items indicated above by the vendor indicated; that they are 
for my own use and are required in connection with.................... 
7 in which I am registered at the University of 
Pennsylvania for the .................... term for the year 194....-194.... 
under the provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 as amended, or of Public Law 16, 78th Congress, and 
I request reimbursement for this expenditure. 





Date Signature of Student 

This receipt should be turned in to the Comptroller’s Office 
not later than 30 days after the start of the term. Purchases 
after that date must be approved in advance by the Veteran’s 
Contact Office. No purchases may be made in the last month 
of the term. 

Vendor's Receipt 

Received payment for supplies listed above 
Items and prices are correct and just 
Firm Name: 
By: 
Date: 











UNESCO Concerned With Health Education 

A’ the First General Conference of the United Nations 

Education, Scientific, and Cultural Organization held in 
Paris last November and December, the report of the Pro- 
gram Commission adopted by the General Conference in- 
cluded two significant health projects which were recom- 
mended to be carried out in cooperation with other organi- 
zations. The first was classified as most urgent and involves 
the appointment of an expert committee on health education in 
conjunction with the United Nations, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agricultural Organization, the In- 
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ternational Labor Organization, and other organizations with 
special competence in this field to explore the field of health 
education and to organize the best experiences of all coun- 
tries for the development of healthy boys and girls through 
school health education. The second project judged desirable 
involves a study of handicapped children with special refer- 
ence to those in war-devastated. countries. Both projects are 
to be undertaken in 1947. These projects were a part of the 
report of the subcommittee on education which also submitted 
recommendations relating to adult education, a summer sem- 
inar on international education, establishment of citizenship 
clubs, and a world charter for teachers. 


New Graduate Study in Recreation 
HE University of Minnesota has scored a first in the field 
of recreational leadership this year by adding a fifth 
year to its curriculum leading to a master of education de- 
gree, according to Dr. Edwin L. Haislet, associate professor 
of physical education at the University. 

The University’s advanced curriculum in this field is an 
additional significant step in the country’s efforts to secure 
professional leadership in recreation. Four students are regis- 
tered this year for the master’s degree in recreational train- 
ing, and inquiries from as far away as India have been re- 
ceived concerning the courses. 

Since 1938, when recreational leadership training was first 
adopted by the University, 44 students have been graduated 
to fill jobs such as superintendent or director of a department 
of recreation, supervisor of programs for girls and women, 
director of athletics and boys’ and men’s activities, director of 
a community center, supervisor of playgrounds, director of 
adult education, or program directors for hotels and resorts. 


Congressional Resolution on 1952 Olympics 
EPRESENTATIVE Leo Allen (R., Illinois) has intro- 
duced a resolution in the House of Representatives urg- 
ing the United States to bid for the 1952 Olympic games. 
Contending that the United States is the logical site for the 
games since the United Nations permanent home is located 
here, the resolution states, “The holding of friendly com- 
petitive sports events between the nations of the world and 
the United States would go far in augmenting the efforts of 
the United Nations Organization in cementing world rela- 
tionships.” 
Allen G. Ireland Club 

HE latest club to make its appearance on the campus of 

Montclair State Teachers College, New Jersey, is the 
Allen G. Ireland Club. Formed by a group of enthusiastic 
physical education students, the organization is open to both 
men and women according to an announcement by Arthur E. 
Morr, director of health, physical education, and recreation. 

The constitution states the purpose of the club to be the 
promotion of physical education and health activities at Mont- 
clair and the further development of good relationships in the 
field of sports. 

Officers of the club were chosen on the basis of interest, 
ability, and sportsmanship, and they have planned an ex- 
tensive program centered about the improvement and develop- 
ment of physical education practices in the college. 






















































































































































The name of the club is indeed fitting as the late Dr. Allen 
Gilbert Jreland, a former commissioner of health, safety, and 
physical education in New Jersey, stood for high ideals and 
goals in the field. The memory of Dr. Ireland offers the new 
organization a challenge, not only to maintain the work al- 
ready accomplished but to further activities and possibilities 
amongst those students already interested in continuing in 
the field. 
Ohio’s Suggested Sample Law 

THE following “Suggested Sample Law for Physical and 

Health Education in the State of Ohio” was approved by 
the Ohio State Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at its annual meeting in Cleveland last Feb- 
ruary. It is the product of a committee, of which William K. 
Streit, Board of Education, Cincinnati, served as chairman. 

“An Act to provide for the.organization, supervision, and 
instruction of programs in physical and health education in 
the public elementary and secondary schools of the State of 
Ohio. 

“Section I, Purposes—The purpose of this Act is to re- 
quire in the public elementary and secondary schools of the 
State of Ohio the supervision and instruction of programs in 
physical and health education by qualified teachers as pro- 
vided by law. The purpose of the program in physical and 
health education is to provide personnel, facilities, and activi- 
ties to help pupils acquire knowledge, skills, emotional sta- 
bility, organic vigor, and other such benefits deemed necessary 
or desirable for wholesome, healthful, and abundant life in a 
democracy. 

“Section II, Courses of Study—The Board of Education 
shall develop suitable courses of study in physical and health 
education for public elementary and secondary schools under 
their jurisdiction to fulfill the meaning of the law, and such 
courses shall be subject to the approval of the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Such programs shall be re- 
quired of all pupils enrolled in the school and shall be adapted 
to the needs of pupils. Remedial programs in physical and 
health education shall be provided for pupils who have spe- 
cific handicapping disabilities. 

“Section III, Time Allotment and Credit—Al\l pupils en- 
rolled in the public schools of the state shall be required to 
engage, during scheduled school time, in a daily class period of 
physical or health education. These class periods shall be 
equal in length to the regular periods of the school day and 
shall be exclusive of recess and lunch periods. Not less than 
fifty percent of the total time allotted to physical and health 
education shall be devoted to the physical activity program. 
Pupils shall be marked on their progress in physical and 
health education with the same regularity in which they are 
marked in other subjects and such marking shall form a 
part of the requirements for promotion and graduation. 


“Section IV, Duties of Local Boards of Education.—It shall 
be the duty of local boards of education to adopt general rules 
and regulations; to provide personnel, facilities, equipment, and 
instructional supplies to serve adequately and efficiently all 
pupils in the physical and health education programs; and to 
provide courses of study for use in the schools. Boards of edu- 
cation may expend public funds in the support of intramural 
and interscholastic athletics since athletics are a part of the 
program of physical and health education. 


“Section V, Duties of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.—It shall be the duty of the state superintendent of 
public instruction to enforce the provisions of this Act, and to 
adopt rules and regulations, not inconsistent herewith, for the 
purposes of carrying into full effect the objects and intent of the 
Act. He shall appoint a state supervisor of physical and 
health education, together with necessary assistants, and de- 
termine their duties and salaries. He shall provide sug- 
gested courses of study in the fields covered by this Act. He 
shall have authority to withhold public money (school founda- 
tion funds) from a district which willfully refuses or neglects 
to comply with the provisions of this Act and the rules and 
regulations made hereunder. 

“Section VI, Duties of State Supervisor of Physical and 
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“Section VII, State Appropriation—There here 
priated out of the money from the general fund 
treasurer, not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
as much thereof as may be necessary for the superintendent of 
public instruction to carry out the provisions of this Act Pa 
the biennium beginning January 1, 19....... and ending Deceie 
ko. In successive bienniums the appropriation necessa; 
for carrying out the provisions of this Act shall be incorpornia 
into the regular biennial appropriation for the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. 

“Section VIII, Date of Effect—This Act shall become ef- 
fective with the opening of the school year in September fol. 
lowing its passage.” 
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Briefs 
HE Eastern District Association will meet in 1948 in Balt. 
more on April 6-9 at the Lord Baltimore Hotel. Informa. 
tion on room reservation blanks will be announced later this 
spring. 

A new world record in the rope climb was established last 
March by George Hoffman, 23-year-old midshipman from 
Tampa, Florida. Mr. Hoffman clipped one-tenth of a second 
from the old mark he shared with several others. He pulled 
himself to the top of the 20-foot rope with nine strokes in 37 
seconds while participating in the Eastern Intercollegiate Gym- 
nastic League’s individual championship held at the U. S. Naval 
Academy. 


On June 21-22, 1947, the International YMCA Physical Edv- 
cation Conference will be held at the College Camp, Lake Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin. For further details write H. T. Friermood, 
Secretary, National YMCA Physical Education Committee, 47 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Lieutenant Colonel Fred Coombs, formerly superintendent of 
recreation at Greenwich, Connecticut, has been appointed to 
the position of associate professor of physical education in 
charge of the recreation curriculum at the Pennsylvania State 
College. 

Charles W. Stoddart, Jr., of Pennsylvania State College has 
recently been appointed as the director of extension in health 
education, physical education, and recreation. 

Perry J. Sandell, is the new state supervisor of health, phy- 
sical education, recreation, and safety in the State Department 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. He fills the position va 
cated by Harold K. Jack, now with the State Education De- 
partment in Richmond, Virginia. Mr. Sandell was formerly 
health consultant in the same department. 

Theodore Tarail is the new executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Group Workers with offices at 134 East 56th 
Street, New York 22, New. York. 

A two-year curriculum for recreational and club leadership 
has been inaugurated at San Francisco Junior College. 

The Association was represented by the executive secretary at 
the annual meeting of the National Committee for Traffic 
Safety held in Washington, D. C., on March 14. 

Hermine Sauthoff, formerly on the staff at New York Uni- 
versity, is the new assistant director of health, physical educa- 
tional, recreation, and safety in the public schools of Madison, 
Wisconsin. Her position involves the operation of a physical 
education program in fifteen schools during the school day and 
of recreation centers in most of the schools during the evenings 
and on Saturdays. 

S. B. Carey is the executive secretary of the National Cout- 
cil on Physical Fitness of the Department of National Health 
and Welfare in Canada. His address is Room 739 Jackson 
Building, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, chief of the U. S. Public Health 
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Service’s office of health education, has been assigned tempor- 
arily to serve as consultant in health education with the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. At the request of the Red Cross, Dr. 
Derryberry will study its present health education services for 
the purpose of evaluating and coordinating programs now in 
operation. He will also work with Dr. G. Ford McGinnes, 
Red Cross vice chairman for health services, on possible future 
health education activities of the national organization. 

The NEA Journal has the largest circulation of any pro- 
fessional periodical in the world. Each issue requires 800 tons 
of paper, enough to fill 40 freight cars. 

Lt. Ann Cummings, Boston, Massachusetts, is serving in the 
European Theater with the Women’s Army Corps. She is 
assigned as WAC Athletic Officer with Theater Special Serv- 
ices at Frankfurt, Germany. Prior to joining the WAC she was 
physical education director at Meadowbrook School, Weston, 
Massachusetts, and camp director at Camp Onaway, Bridge- 
water, New Hampshire. 


National Conference on Rural Health 
HE second annual National Conference on Rural Health 
sponsored by the American Medical Association was held 
on Friday and Saturday, February 7 and 8, at the AMA head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The purpose of the conference was to review ways and means 
of improving rural medical service. Discussion centered around 
the following topics: 

1. Hospital facilities and health centers. 

2. Methods of attracting and holding physicians and dentists 
in rural areas. 

3. Voluntary medical prepayment plans. 

4. Nursing needs of rural communities. 

5. The health council as an agency for promoting rural 
health. 

6. Medical care for lower-income groups. 

Some three hundred and fifty representatives of various farm 
organizations, public health agencies, and medical groups at- 
tended. Among the farm organizations were the National Grange, 
American Farm Federation, Farmers Educational and Coop- 
erative Union of America, and press representatives from the 
principal farm papers. 

The various committees prepared recommendations pertain- 
ing to rural health problems which were submitted to the gen- 
eral assembly of the conference. The formation of a national 
council composed of representatives of various farm groups, 
parent-teachers’ associations and the American Medical Asso- 
ciation was proposed by the delegate from the National Grange. 
The purpose of such a council would be to further the action 
of this and subsequent conferences. 


Help Needed in South and Central America 

HE Division of International Education of the U. S. Office 

of Education, Washington, D. C., is anxious to build up a 
roster of Spanish-speaking health and physical education teach- 
ers and coaches of various athletic sports. These are needed 
especially to answer requests from South and Central America 
for coaches to help in the preparation for the Olympic games. 
Those interested should send preferences and a statement of 
qualifications to the Director. 


Travel With NEA 
A SERIES of tours to Mexico, the West Indies, and the 
New England states and Canada will be conducted this 
summer by the Division of Travel Service of the NEA. 

Besides a full sight-seeing schedule of the scenic and historic 
points of interest in the areas, the travel program includes 
especially arranged social programs which enable tour members 
to meet the host teachers. The program, depending upon the 
country, includes such events as picnics in the local style, native 
dance festivals, entertainments arranged by the host teachers, 
and receptions. 

In countries where schools are in session during the summer 
months arrangements are made for tour members to visit the 
types of schools preferred, accompanied by English-speaking 
local teachers. 

In addition an orientation program is provided through in- 
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formal talks given by local authorities on the history, geography, 
arts, and customs. In some of the countries visited tour mem- 
bers will attend a conference with teachers of the host country 
to study specific ways to promote better understanding be- 
tween the teachers of the two countries. In Mexico a series of 
especially arranged meetings will be held at which prominent 
Mexican leaders in government, literature, archeology, Indian 
folklore, etc., will speak to the tour members. 

All the programs are being developed in close cooperation 
with the teachers in each of the countries included in the tours. 

Bus tours over the scenic Pan-American highway into Mex- 
ico will originate in San Antonio, Texas, and an air tour to 
Mexico will start in Los Angeles; an 18-day Cuban tour will 
leave Miami by boat; a 19-day West Indies air tour which in- 
cludes Cuba, Haiti, the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico, 
will also leave from Miami. Tours to New England and Can- 
ada will originate in Memphis, Washington, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 

Brief accounts of each of the tours appear in the February 
and April issues of the NEA Journal. Descriptive folders 
on each of the tour areas are available from the division office, 
NEA headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 
6, D.C. 


1947 Theater WAC Basketball Championship 
HE 1947 WAC Theater Basketball Championship was 
held last February at Darmstadt, Germany, according to an 
announcement by Theater Special Services. Team squads con- 
sisted of not more than 12 individuals to include 10 contestants, 
one of whom might be a company or staff officer from the post, 
camp, or station, and one coach and one WAC officer as man- 
ager and official representative in charge of the team squad. 
Round robin or double elimination decided the winner and 
runner-up of the tournament. The 1944-45 official rules pub- 
lished for the National Section on Women’s Athletics of the 
AAHPER governed the conduct of the tournament. Awards 
were furnished by Theater Special Services for presentation 
on behalf of the Theater Commander. 


Physical Education in Cleveland 

THE one hundred and twenty-nine parochial schools, with an 

enrollment of 48,443 children, are under the supervision of 
Miss Mary Louise Curtiss, a big job, indeed, but it is being 
very capably handled. The program includes body-building 
exercises, rhythm and games, and is taught by the classroom 
teachers who are predominantly the Sisters. The activity 1s 
the strenuous type that children like and need. The program 
has been adapted to the particular interests of the children in 
the specific schools; for instance, the children in the schools 
of strong nationality trends have dances to their ancestral 
music and the boys and girls in the upper grades are learning 
the basic steps in American folk and social dancing. When 
Miss Curtiss, who is a co-author of a book on elementary 
school education, was asked about the program, she said: 

“There are two overall characteristics of the program which 
may be especially significant. First, economy and practicability 
are stressed. A specialist is required only to teach the regular 
classroom teachers. They teach the children. Given 4 prac- 
ticable, tested routine, they may adapt and vary it as they 
individually desire. Theirs is liberty within order. Second, 
physical development of the child is not the sole end and aim. 
We have brought to thousands of children a new-found thrill 
in the wholesome enjoyment of a type of physical training, 
which at the same time, fosters poise, normal social attitudes, 
group activities and responsibilities, a love of fair play, gener- 
osity, and cooperation. We have endeavored to integrate physi- 
cal education with the wider field of knowledge, to balance 
the scales between “physical” and “education.” 

As part of the Ohio state physical education convention, a 
workshop in elementary school physical education was held in 
the Cleveland public schools under the direction of Miss Edwina 
Jones. Miss Jones is the supervisor of physical education in 
the elementary schools of Cleveland, Ohio, and the chairman 
of the new elementary school section of the AAHPER. At 
the request of the one hundred and twenty-six people who 
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attended the workshop, about three-fourths of the time was 
given to demonstration and observation. There was a wide 
range of activities; in the primary grades children in the 
first and third grade demonstrated the work, while in the 
upper elementary division the fourth and sixth grades had 
classes. Not only was it possible to observe acumen in physical 
development and ability during the years, but the change in 
social attitudes was obvious. The growth in pupil responsi- 
bility, dependability, poise, and cooperation in two years’ time 
was very evident. 

The children in the Cleveland public schools have forty 
minutes a day of health and physical education; their work in 
physical education is described very well in their new 1946 
course of study. It offers children a challenging and interesting 
program. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


NEW YORK - « + « . By Francis J. Moench 

The report on state membership submitted by Mrs. Marion 
Stowell, Edward Smith School, Syracuse 10, New York, chair- 
man, as of February 1, 1947, shows a substantial increase over 
the membership for the past several years, 2007 being the total 
membership reported. Mrs. Stowell further reports that quotas 
of membership for this year were increased 15 percent over last 
year. A study is now being made by the chairman to determine 
if these quotas are too high or too low, and to reestablish new 
quotas if necessary. If the entire scope of eligible personnel in 
health, physical education, and recreation were contacted, it 
seems certain that we would find the quotas much too low in 
every zone. 

The honor roll, based on percent of quota of memberships re- 
ported, lists in first position the Nurse-Teachers Association 
under the direction of Elsie Taber, Poughkeepsie, with 81 per- 
cent; second, the Northern Zone under the direction of Dorothy 
Arthur of Potsdam, with 77 percent; and third, the Southern 
Zone under the “‘rection of Mary Hilgenberg of Newark Valley, 
69 percent. 

In concluding her report on membership the chairman said, 
“The work of the state committee is just approaching the peak 
for 1946-1947. Continuous efforts will be made to realize our 
main objective, the maximum number of members in New York 
state, and in the national association. Good programs, good 
publicity, good leadership, and good teamwork will insure a 
successful campaign.” 

The status study survey made by the Committee on Profes- 
sional Preparation in New York state under the supervision of 
Mr. Glenn W. Howard, Queens College, chairman, is very 
significant. A partial report of this committee is presented here: 


Implications 

1. By 1950 New York state may have an oversupply of men 
trained to teach physical education. 

2. By 1950 New York state may have an oversupply of wo- 
men trained to teach physical education if the typical proportion 
of women employed from institutions outside the state is main- 
tained. 

3. From the data obtained, as incomplete as they are, it would 
seem that efforts in professional education should be increased 
in the field of health teaching for men and women, they should 
be maintained in health and physical education for women, and 
they should be lessened somewhat in health and physical educa- 
tion for men. 

4. Institutions training teachers in these fields may approach 
with more confidence the problem of selective admissions of 
students applying for entrance to these curricula or of selection 
in courses of students already enrolled in training. 





5. Extension of the privilege of training teachers in 
fields to more institutions within the state not only may be 
necessary but inadvisable. = 

6. Area studies of supply and demand for teachers ip these 
fields may be of common benefit to colleges and universities 
throughout the area. 

7. The admission policies of institutions which restrict the 
number of women enrolling without respect to their quality or 
the needs for trained women in these fields may be operating tp 
increase the undersupply of women teachers from New York 
state colleges. 

8. The position taken by the division of health and physical 
education of the State Education Department, that teachers of 
health must be certified as such, if enforced may have a Dro. 
found effect upon the alignment of teaching responsibilities of 
presently employed personnel. Furthermore this position May 
alter markedly the attitude of the public and of school adminis. 
trators toward the field of physical education itself. It seems 
obvious that complete separation of these two teaching func. 
tions in the school will place clearly before each the respons. 
bility for justifying its elevation to such a level of specialization, 

The committee is fully aware of the fact that such specializing 
does take place where circumstances allow it or warrant it. The 
effect upon the entire state and the professional personnel jp. 
volved is the matter of concern before us. 


Recommendations 

It is recommended that: 

1. A committee to be constituted as a standing committee be 
commissioned to study the problems of professional preparation 
in New York state or as they may apply to New York state, and 
that this committee investigate early and on a more compre. 
hensive and accurate basis the demand for and supply of teachers 
in health, physical education, and recreation, with especial at- 
tention being given to assessing the changing needs which attend 
changing community emphasis. 

2. This committee make a serious effort to interpret the data 
on supply and demand in relation to the need for professional 
training institutions in the state. 

3. This committee work with committees of other organiza- 
tions on the establishing of national criteria for the accrediting 
of institutions preparing teachers in health, physical education, 
and recreation. 

4. This committee be given an appropriation of funds to en- 
able it to carry on its work. 

Members of the Committee on Professional Preparation are 
Ross Allen, Lenore Alway, William M. Grimshaw, Louise Kuhl, 
Helen E. Luffman, Caswell Miles, Harry Scott, John H. Shaw, 
Ernest H. Tuttle, and Glenn W. Howard, chairman. Ellis H. 
Champlin, Edward S. Mooney, and Jay B. Nash are consultants, 

The Research Committee, a new standing committee, has been 
organized. It will be the purpose of the Research Committee to 
serve the association and the state in the following ways: 

1. Plan and carry out a program of study in vital areas of 
health, physical education, and recreation for the next several 
years. Members of the Research Committee will conduct re 
search on some of the problems selected for study. Persons in 
the state who are interested in conducting independent research 
will be invited to study problems needing investigation. Graduate 
divisions of colleges and universities in the state will be afforded 
the opportunity to select problems for graduate study from a list 
maintained by the Research Committee. 

2. The Research Committee will compile and maintain a list 
of problems needing investigation, and will draw from this list 
in the assignment of research studies. At all times an effort 
will be made to solicit ideas for problems from physical educa 
tion personnel in the field. 

3. The Research Committee will maintain a record of ft 
search being carried on in the state and will make this record 
available to all concerned. : 

4. The Research Committee will prepare a yearly report which 
will be presented at the annual convention of the state associa 
tion. The report will include a resume of research compl 
during the year, a report of studies in progress, and a report 
of newly proposed studies. ’ 
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. 5 The Research Committee will act in an. advisory capacity to 
all persons or groups seeking assistance in matters regarding 


eerhe Research Committee will function under the sponsorship 
of the New York state association. It will have the close sup- 
port and cooperation of the division of health and physical edu- 
cation of the State Education Department in the conduct of 
its program of study. ’ . 

The following members of the Research Committee met in 
connection with the Eastern District meetings at the Hotel St. 
George in Brooklyn, on Monday, March 31, to outline research 
studies for the next several years: Millard Rogers, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse; Leonard A. Larson, New York Uni- 
versity, New York; Mrs, Ivalclare Howland, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland; Eugene Hofmeister, Board of Edu- 
cation, Buffalo; Raymond A. Weiss, chairman, Cortland State 
Teachers College, Cortland; Warren W. Coxe, consultant, State 
Department of Education, Albany; Jeannette Saurborn, Bronx- 
ville Public Schools, Bronxville; Francis J. Moench, Cortland 
State Teachers College, Cortland; Ellis H. Champlin, State Edu- 
cation Department, Albany. 

A new plan for the election of annual officers was instituted 
this year. A slate of nominations for the elective offices was 
prepared in advance, and their biographies were included in the 
November issue of the state journal, making possible the election 
of the new officers at the opening meeting of the representative 
assembly at the annual meeting in Syracuse. This plan has 
merit. The new officers can become familiar with the duties of 
the office during the conference; concentration of effort may be 
placed on professional matters rather than political campaigning 
after the initial assembly meeting; and the election takes place 
when the full complement of representatives are present rather 
than at the last representative assembly meeting when many 
proxies are held. 

The three-divisional organization, a constitutional change in 
New York state this year, seems to work well. Representation 
of the three major professional interests on the executive com- 
mittee is now assured through the election of three vice presi- 
dents. The conference program chairman utilized these three 
officers in building a strong well belanced program for the an- 
nual conference. Three sections were approved during the past 
year, the New York State Coaches Association, The New York 
Council on Health Teaching, and the Association of Women in 
Physical Education. The strength of these groups and the lead- 
ership provided by them is very encouraging. The sectional plan 
seems to be not only workable but desirable. 


CONNECTICUT. ..... By Raymond A. Snyder 

The second annual spring convention of the Connecticut state 
association was held in New Haven with headquarters at the 
Taft Hotel, Thursday, April 17, and Friday, April 18. On 
Thursday afternoon visits were made to the New Haven schools, 
the Gesell Clinic in Child Guidance, and the Payne Whitney 
Gymnasium at Yale University. Among the speakers at the 
opening general session that evening were Dr. Alonzo Grace and 
Dr. Frank O’Brien. 

On Friday simultaneous meetings of the health education, 
physical education, and recreation divisions were held. The 
health education meeting included a clinic on visual aids and ex- 
hibits of health material. The physical education meeting includ- 
ed a panel on elementary and secondary school physical educa- 
tion in Connecticut; a sports clinic for men on football, swim- 
ming, soccer, basketball, cross country, track, six-man football, 
baseball, and tennis; and a sports clinic and demonstration for 
women on dance, badminton, and softball. The recreation meet- 
ing presented a symposium with consultants in recreation. Three 
topics were presented: “The Place of Recreation in a Small 
Community,” “Contributions of a Citywide Industrial Recreation 
Program,” and “Tests for a Coordinated Recreation Program.” 

At the annual convention banquet that evening a summary of 
convention activities was presented. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. . . . . By Edith L. Ball 
The District of Columbia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation held its midwinter meeting on Satur 
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day, March 1, 1947. This was a gala occasion for Miss Helen 
Manley, president of the AAHPER, was our guest speaker. 
Miss Manley’s thoughtful address on “The Problems Facing 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation” left us all with a 
realization of the work facing us and an inspiration to go for- 
ward to complete some of these tasks. 

For the first time in the District of Columbia, the several edu- 
cational associations will band together to have a joint session 
on Thursday, May 1, 1947. The program has not as yet been 
developed, but the general plan is to have some joint meetings 
with outstanding speakers as well as individual meetings for the 
several special interest groups. With this as a start, it is hoped 
that there will be developed a plan that will unite the several 
associations in the educational work that needs to be done in 
the city. 


MARYLAND . eer By Ethel E. Sammis 

The midwinter meeting of the Maryland Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held on Sat- 
urday, February 22, in Baltimore. The morning session was 
divided into three meetings which included men’s athletics, 
dance, and health education. Discussions and demonstrations 
took place in these three phases of the program. 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, president of the Maryland Associa- 
tion, presided at the noon luncheon. There were messages from 
Miss Mazie Scanlan, president, Eastern District, AAHPER; 
Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, president-elect, Eastern District; Mr. 
Walter Kadel, secretary-treasurer, Eastern District; and Mr. 
Jim Tatum, head football coach, University of Maryland. 

Dr. Ferguson introduced Dr. William H. Lemmel, the recent- 
ly appointed superintendent of Baltimore schools ,and Dr, Elmon 
L. Vernier, the director of physical education for Baltimore 
schools. District representatives from the six districts of the 
state were then introduced to the group. 

A panel discussion, “Should Teachers Receive Pay for Extra- 
curricular Activities,” was held immediately following the 
luncheon meeting. Mr. John H. Fischer, assistant superintendent 
of schools in Baltimore, was the moderator. The panel mem- 
bers were Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, director of health and 
physical education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Mr. 
Wilmer A. DeHuff, principal, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
Baltimore; Mr. Wendell E. Dunn, principal, Forest Park High 
School, Baltimore; Dr. Earle Hawkins, director of instruction, 
State Department of Education; Mr. Raymond S. Hyson, super- 
intendent of Baltimore County public schools, Towson; Dr. 
William H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools, Baltimore. The 
summarizer was Mr. Harold S. Callowhill, director, department 
of public recreation, Baltimore. 

A lively, interesting discussion was given and some of the 
basic observations are noted here. Teachers should be satisfied 
only with an excellent job and they should not think of it in 
terms of hours. They should have an adequate salary and not 
consider their work on the dollar basis. At present the basis 
for increasing the salary is in the length of service and pro- 
fessional training and not on results of teaching. 

There was a general agreement on the necessity for adequate 
salary. Adequate pay for services rendered may be obtained 
through a regular salary, and through compensation over that. 
Ideally it was noted that teachers should not receive extra pay 
but facing a practical situation it was considered that.extra pay 
was necessary. The reasons for this were the lack of sufficient 
teachers and the competition with industry. 

The teacher’s load is important; it should be practical and 
reasonable. If a teacher has after-school activities he should be 
relieved of class work in school. The difference between extra- 
curricular and curricular, however, is disappearing. 


NEW JERSEY “— By John N. Richards, Sr. 

As reported by Dr. Margaret C. Brown, president of Panzer 
College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, New 
Jersey, the Alumni Association has planned a professionally in- 
teresting program of activities. In January, 1947, the Danish 
Gymnastic Team, under the leadership of Erik Flensted-Jensen, 
gave a demonstration of Danish physical activities, fundamental 
gymnastics, tumbling, and folk dancing. 
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At the annual Homecoming Day on February 12, 1947, the 
Bennington Dance Group gave a recital of original dances. 
Homecoming Day this year was planned to honor the two hun- 
dred sixty-six veterans of Panzer College and eight gold star 
alumni. Peter Guarino and Vincent Farrell of the Alumni Coun- 
cil conferred certificates of merit upon these veterans and held a 
short memorial service for the fallen. A dinner dance, at the 
Hotel Suburban in Summit, New Jersey, in honor of the vet- 
erans concluded the homecoming activities. The committee which 
arranged the dinner and dance included Vera Wuest, chairman, 
Anita Schwarz, Florence Sterling, Eleanor McNaught, and 
Helen Davis. 

The folk dance group of Panzer College meets every Monday 
evening for recreational dancing. Several recitais have been 
given for high schools and civic clubs. The program includes 
types of Latin, Slavic, and Hawaiian dances taught by Huapala, 
New York, and Michael Herman of the Folk Dance Center. 


PENNSYLVANIA ae ee ee By Martha Gable 

On Thursday, March 20, 1947, as a part of Schoolmen’s Week 
at the University of Pennsylvania, an “Information Please” 
panel was held. Experts were asked to serve as consultants 
when questions were asked from the floor. 

On Friday, March 21, 1947, a demonstration lesson in rhyth- 
mics and dancing was given for elementary and junior high 
school children by Ruth Evans, director of physical and health 
education, public schools, Springfield, Massachusetts, vice pres- 
ident of the physical education division of the AAHPER. 

Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, superintendent of public schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, delivered one of the outstanding ad- 
dresses at the convention of the American Association of School 
Administrators at Atlantic City, New Jersey, the first week in 
March. Dr. Stoddard mentioned the most pressing problems in 
his talk on “First Steps in Reconstruction.” The health needs of 
children were outlined in an excellent fashion and were stressed 
as one of the more urgent matters to be considered in education. 

There will be a health area in the 1947 Philadelphia summer 
workshop. Plans are now under way. Miss Helen Manley, 
president of the AAHPER, will be with the group as consultant 
during the week of July 14, 1947. The group from the last sum- 
mer session has been meeting regularly and at the recent meeting 
on March 15, one hundred persons attended, including teachers, 
nurses, principals, counselors, dietitians, and superintendents. 
Dr. and Mrs. Stoddard were the guests of the group. The dis- 
cussion centered on the organization and function of health 
councils or health committees in the schools whose purpose it 
was to expand and improve the health education and services in 
this area. The coordination of existing services was the keynote 
of the meeting. 

An all-day health conference is being planned by Temple Uni- 
versity under the direction of Dr. W. L. Hughes for early 
October. It will be geared for teachers, parents, and students. 


The all-girl sports broadcast on the Sportsparade on March 1, 
1947, was very successful. The network has scheduled another 
of similar type for Saturday, May 3, 1947. The Sportsparade is 
carried by two hundred and fifty Mutual stations throughout 
the country on Saturday afternoons. 


The annual All-Schools Show in Philadelphia at the Academy 
of Music will be held on May 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1947. One of the 
episodes will feature, “Radiant Health.” This number will in- 
clude a roller-skating unit, conditioning exercises, tumbling, and 
modern dance. The entire production is entitled, “Youth Re- 
plies, ‘I Can!’” The various activities of the schools will be 
presented in a dramatic form and setting. 

A health policies committee has been appointed by William 
Palmer of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania state association. Dr. Ruth Weaver, acting director of the 
Division of Medical Services, Philadelphia, has accepted the 
chairmanship. The committee will draw up desirable health 
policies to be distributed to school administrators. 

An enthusiastic group gathered at Schenley High School gym- 
nasium, Monday, February 3, and participated in a social pro- 
gram of square dancing, movies, refreshments, and an evening 
of fun. The program was under the sponsorship of the men and 


women’s high school and college section of the Alleghen 
association. Miss Ida Spurrier was program chairman, wh 
On Wednesday, April 16, the health section of the Atlegheny 
association with Miss Beulah Shannon as chairman, sccnall 
Dr. Wagner and Dr. Burgard in a discussion on ven 
disease. om 
The annual convention of the Allegheny association will be 
held this year on December 11, 12, and 13, 1947, in Pittsbyr h 
Copies of Water Games may be had free of charge by wt 
ing to Nathan H. Kaufman, Community Recreation Board, ns 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. : 
The YWCA dance program for 1946-1947 at Carnegie Tech 
included a square and folk dance program, January 10-1] with 
Ralph Page of Keene, New Hampshire, as caller and teacher 
In this year’s program of events there will be no demonstra. 
tion as a part of the promotion of intercultural developments 
but, on April 17, 1947, folk group dancing was participated in 
by the various national groups. 
The folk dance camp will be held at the YWCA camp at 
Zelienople, Pa., June 14, and also sometime next fall, 
Congratulations to C. Larence Walsh, former supervisor of 
boys’ high school physical education in Pittsburgh, who has 
been elected acting director of physical education in the Pitts. 
burgh public schools. Mr. Walsh succeeds Dr. Walker, who js 
now at Columbia University, New York. T. T. Abel, formerly 
of South Hill and Prospect Junior High School, will succeed 
Mr. Walsh as boys’ director. 
J. Reed Wehrle has returned from the service to South Hilk 
High School as physical education director. 
Allen E. Risedorph has resigned his position as assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education at Carnegie Institute oj 
Technology where he was teaching courses in marriage hygiene 
and was head of the intramural sports program. He is now 
superintendent of recreational activities in the Bureau of Parks 
and Recreation, City of Pittsburgh. 


MASSACHUSETTS . By Mary T. Gibbons 

The fifteenth annual conference for physical education teachers 
was held in Gardner Auditorium, State House, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts on Friday, March 21, 1947. 


The conference opened at 9:45 a.m. when John J. Des- 
mond, commissioner of education, extended greetings from the 
department of education. The following program was heard in 
the morning session. “Citizenship and Sportsmanship,” Rev. 
Gilbert Dodds, national champion and holder of the indoor 
mile run track record; “Desirable Practices in Elementary 
School Safety Education,” Miss Marion Bartlett, principal of 
the Howard Street School, Springfield; “Are We up to 
Date in Physical Education?” Dr. Peter Karpovich, — pro- 
fessor of physiology, Springfield College; “Health Education in 
High Schools,” Dr. Mary E. Spencer, State Department of 
Public Health; “Protect the Power House,” Dr. Frederick 


Maroney, Dean of Students, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New 
York. 


The luncheon period was followed by an address given by Mr. 


Frank Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
His subject was “Present Trends in Physical Education.” 


The Massachusetts Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation conducted a meeting immediately follow- 
ing Mr. Stafford’s lecture. The new state president, Mr. Robert 
Berry of the Springfield Public Schools, presided for the first 
time. Mr. Berry presented Mr. Carroll Smith, president of the 
New York State Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Mr. Smith spoke on, “Reorganization of State 
Associations and Program Possibilities.” 

An all-day institute on health education was held under the 
auspices of the New England Health Education Association on 
Saturday, March 15, 1947, at the Boston University School of 
Education. The theme of the institute was “Correlating the 
School and Community Health Education Program.” At the 
morning session, the principal speaker was Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard, superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Dr. Stoddard was president of the American Association of 
School Administrators and Chief of the Educational Policies 
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Commission, 1936 - 1946. He spoke on the institute theme. The 
discussants were Dr. Clair E. Turner on the “The Community 
Point of View,” and Dr. Mary E. Spencer on the “The School 


Point of View.” 

In the afternoon, two panels ran concurrently. The com- 
munity panel dealing with “Problems in the Community Health 
Education Program” had Dr. Muriel F. Bliss, as its leader. 
Members of the panel were Dr. Hugh Leavell, Miss Nell Mc- 
Keever, Mrs. Evangeline Morris, Miss Beryl Roberts, Miss 
Helen Hinman, and Mrs. H. P. Spaulding. The school panel 
considered “Problems in the School Health Education Program” 
and Dr. Leslie Irwin was the leader. Members of the school 
panel were Mr. Arthur Pierse, Mr. Edward Wall, Miss Alice 
Hagelshaw, Miss Edna Bradbury, Miss Louise Kennally, and 
Miss Jean Latimer. 

A joint meeting was held at 3:45 p.m. at which summaries 
of the panels were given by the respective panel leaders. 


OS a a ee ee By Harry T. Hayes 

The western Maine women’s coaches’ and officials’ group has 
reorganized this year. Miss Elnora Curtis, head of the depart- 
ment of physical education for girls at Deering High School, 
Portland, is chairman of the group for 1946-47. Miss Roberta 
Scott is the chairman of girls’ field hockey for this year. Miss 
Anne Robinson is chairman of softball and Miss Elnora Curtis 
is in charge of basketball activities and swimming. 


The group is sponsoring an officials’ clinic which meets once 
a week. This clinic should go far in alleviating the shortage of 
women officials in the State of Maine. Westbrook Junior Col- 
lege is giving additional support by offering a course in the 
fundamentals of officiating under the direction of Miss Roberta 
Scott. 

Two playdays have been held this year in field hockey and 
basketball. A softball playday is to be held this spring at Wayn- 
flete school. The two playdays already held were a huge suc- 
cess with nine schools participating in basketball and five schools 
in field hockey. The field hockey affair was held at Westbrook 
Junior College. The coaches and officials held a lengthy dis- 
cussion of rules. Later on, rules were taken up under actual 
playing conditions. The various coaches gave talks to the 
players on techniques and skills. 

The basketball playday was held at Deering High School. 
A round-robin tournament of games was the feature event. A 
demonstration of new rules and violations was given by two 
nationally rated officials, Alice Barker and Elizabeth Rosen- 
blad. A luncheon was held at noon and movies were shown 
afterwards. 


DELAWARE a By Rebecca M. Guidice 

The first spring dinner meeting since 1942 was held by 
the Delaware Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Thursday, March 13, 1947. The meeting, held in 
the Hotel Richardson, Dover, Delaware, was called to order by 
W. Calvin Wood, Caesar Rodney School, president. The guest 
speaker, Mr. George T. Sargisson, executive director, Recre- 
ation and Promotion and Service, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, 
was introduced by Miss Bessie Lynam, program chairman. Mr. 
Sargisson spoke about the increasing demands for recreation 
in all communities, due to the increase of leisure time for adults 
as well as children. 

The group, including many guests, enjoyed a motion picture, 
“Playtown, U.S.A.,” recently produced by the Athletic Insti- 
tute. The theme of the picture was recreation, and it offered 
many helpful suggestions for organizing community recreation. 
Another film on the subject of posture, nutrition, and groom- 
ing, was presented by a representative of the State Board of 
Health. Square dancing, conducted by Mr. James F. Guidice, 
Lore School, Wilmington, Delaware, concluded the program. 

Officers of the Delaware association are as follows: presi- 
dent, W. Calvin Wood, Caesar Rodney School, Wyoming; vice 
president, Bessie E. Lynam, George Gray School, Wilmington; 
treasurer, Muriel A. Bailey, Dover High School, Dover; secre- 


tary, George W. Ayars, state director of health and physical 
education, Dover. 
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Committee chairmen are Bessie Lynam, Program; Mrs. Re- 
becca M. Guidice, Publicity and Public Relations; Alfred Kamm, 
Constitution; Helen Pierce, NSWA; Muriel Bailey, Member- 
ship; William P. Bant, Nominating; C. Walter Kadel and 
George W. Ayars, Postwar. The Eastern District association 
representative is W. Calvin Wood, and the representative on the 
national board of directors is George W. Ayars. 
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By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


WASHINGTON er By Kay Fox 

The University of Washington Promenaders have had a 
busy year under the leadership of Dorie Swanson, president, 
Marion Wilkeson, vice president, and Lu Ryan, secretary. In 
January, they danced for the 13th annual dinner dance of the 
Alaska Sourdoughs. The Mercer Island Community Club and 
Franklin High School invited the group for programs in April, 
and a local club group was entertained on May 14. 

In January Promenaders opened its membership to men, 
so the group now functions on a dual basis. Promenaders still 
maintain one all-girls group for some demonstrations, but the 
men have been included in two other demonstrations. 


MONTANA ere oe By Inga Hoem 

Joining forces with other interested agencies, the State 
Health Education Project has as its goal improved health for 
Montana’s people. To accomplish improvement in general 
health, every person must know the way to better health for 
himself, what constitutes good school and community health 
programs, and how such programs can be developed. This 
personal knowledge must then be combined with cooperative 
effort. Using education as a means of reaching the greatest 
number of people, the project places emphasis on teacher 
training. 

The State Health Education Project is sponsored coopera- 
tively by the State Department of Public Instruction and the 
State Board of Health through Montana State College. Some 
additional financial assistance is given by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation of Battle Creek, Michigan. Other cooperating 
agencies are the University of Montana which includes the 
office of chancellor, and each of the units of the University 
offering teacher training, child welfare services of the depart- 
ment of public welfare, and the extension service. 

Miss K. Elizabeth Anderson, consultant in health education 
in the Montana State Board of Health, has been loaned to the 
Montana State College to act as the coordinator of the project. 
Her office has been established in Lewis Hall on the Montana 
State College campus. 

A planning committee organized for the project in health 
education met in Bozeman on January 3, to make plans for it. 
Although emphasis will be placed on teacher training, this 
committee is also interested in adult health education and will 
function in an advisory capacity to local health education 
committees. 

The following representatives are serving on this committee: 
Dr. L. O. Brockmann, Montana State College, associate pro- 
fessor of education and director of teacher training; Miss 
Wava L. Dixon, State Board of Health, generalized nursing 
consultant; Mr. Carl Klafs, State Department of Public In- 
struction, state supervisor of health, physical education, and 
recreation; Mr. Charles Hertler, Montana State University, 
director of health, physical education, and recreation; Mrs. 
Frances Macdonald, Extension Service, specialist in rural 
health. 

The State Committee on Teacher Training in Health Educa- 
tion met in Dillon at the Montana State Normal College on Jan- 
uary 18. In addition to Mr. Klafs, Miss Dixon, Mrs. Macdonald, 
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and Dr. Brockmann the following are representatives on the 
committee: Mr. A. O. Gullidge, state high school supervisor ; 
Lillian Peterson, state rural supervisor from the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Mr. F. L. Livingston, director 
of the division of dental health from the board of health; Miss 
Maragaret Scott, director of child welfare from the department 
of public welfare; Miss Mary C. Evans, director of education, 
and Miss Marjorie Stevenson, director of health and physical 
education from Montana State Normal College; Dr. Carl W. 
Hammer in charge of the student health service, from Montana 
State College; and Mr. Linus Carlton, associate professor of 
education, and Mr. Charles Hertler, director of health and 
physical education from Montana State University. 


The girls’ athletic organization at Butte High School enter- 
tained in honor of Mrs. Harry Dahlberg, who acted as sub- 
stitute in the girls’ health and physical education department 
during the leave of absence of Miss Inga Hoem for the fall 
semester. All the executive officers, sports managers, life 
guards, and office girls acted as hostesses. Mrs. Dahlberg was 
presented with a necklace by the girls as a gesture of their 
appreciation for her work and efficient leadership. 


Butte High School has been most fortunate this spring in 
obtaining the voluntary services of Mr. Ray Owen, professional 
golfer at the Butte Country Club, as instructor in golf for 
the spring semester. Mr. Owen conducts a class for the girls 
on Tuesday and Thursday and for the boys on Friday. There 
are more than 20 girls enrolled in the golf class. At present 
the classes are conducted in the gymnasium but will be held 
at the country club as soon as weather permits. 


Two classes in health education with an enrollment of 35 
each are being conducted for sophomore girls. The girls 
interested in nursing, laboratory technician work, and pediatrics 
were taken on a visit through the St. James School of Nursing. 
Plans are being made for similar observation trips in other 
fields of interest. 


Butte High School was hostess at a playday to the high 
schools within a radius of 100 miles on April 12. 

On January 25 the annual Gallatin County GAA playday 
was held at Bozeman. Schools attending were Belgrade, Three 
Forks, Anaconda, Big Timber, Whitehall, Manhattan, and 
Billings. After an enjoyable morning program consisting of 
basketball, volleyball, tumbling, darts, and croquet, the entire 
group adjourned to the library for a delicious luncheon. A 
varied program of brief talks and musical entertainment was 
presented. 

The afternoon program consisted of recreational swimming 
in the state college pool, and a meeting of the various sponsors 
who were addressed on the state health, physical education, and 
recreation program by Mr. Klafs. The sponsor of the Gallatin 
County GAA is Mrs. Mary S. Galuth. 

The Anaconda GAA held its traditional Sadie Hawkins Hop, 
Saturday, February 1, 1947, following the Anaconda-Livingston 
basketball game. The plan of the dance, adapted from the 
comic strip “Lil’ Abner” drawn by Al Capps, was for the girls 
to tag the boys they wished to take to the dance a week in 
advance. Prizes were awarded for the best boy and girl cos- 
tumes in addition to the winners of the waltz and jitterbug 
contests. Mrs. C. W. Waters is the sponsor of the group. 


OREGON woe 8 By Clyde M. Martin 

Two of the four sections of the Oregon Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation recentily held their 
inaugural meetings. 

The eastern section convened at La Grande, December 7, 
and elected Mrs. R. E. Stevenson, Pendleton, as president; 
Truman Carter, Baker, as vice president; Mary Bennett, La 
Grande, as secretary; H. L. Stanley, Joseph, as treasurer; and 
Lois Baldwin, Baker, publications secretary. Following an 
open discussion on the state association, Mr. Truman Carter 
presented a tumbling exhibition with the aid of three boys 
demonstrating tumbling teaching techniques. A color film on 
elementary physical education at Grants Pass was shown and 
Miss Grace Scully, Oregon State College, discussed the work 
of the National Section on Women’s Athletics. 


The southern section met at Grants Pa: anuary 
The following officers were elected: Feanea! = fan 
Grants Pass, president; E. N. Kirtley, Medford, vice President. 
Lillie Garner, Grants Pass, secretary-treasurer ; and Hal Bi 
Ashland, publications secretary. Mr. George Sirnio 
appointed state director of health and physical education ai 
briefly on his work with the schools. The afternoon sesgi 
was given over to discussion groups. Dr. Wayne Massey, Unj 
versity of Oregon, led the men in a discussion of the ph sed 
education testing program. Mrs. Dorotha Moore Massey tall 
to the women’s group about the new manual for elementary 


physical education. 
a e a 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


MISSOURI . oe a a 

Through the cooperation of a school omen a tore an 
education instructor and coach, a girls’ physical education jn. 
structor, and a junior high basketball coach, the boys and girls 
of Nevada Junior-Senior High School enjoy a well balanced 
program of health, physical education, and recreational actiy. 
ities. The periods and schedules are so arranged that, at the 
present time, every student is both enrolled and in attendance 
in a physical education and health class one hour daily. 

Since only one gymnasium is available, the program is alter. 
nated with the boys in the gymnasium while the girls are in th 
health classroom and vice versa. In this way, each student plays 
in the gymnasium every other day and obtains instruction in 
health every other day. 

For the health instruction of the three age groups, both girls 
and boys use the same textbooks. The books have been pur- 
chased by the school and each student pays a small rental fee 
yearly for the use of them. 

Health students are encouraged to keep daily standard-of- 
living charts, as recommended by the staff at Michigan Uni- 
versity. These are merely health habit records, designed to keep 
the students conscious of their habits of living and desirous of 
improving them. 

In addition to classroom services mentioned thus far, the 
physical education classes further promote the health of the 
students by sponsoring a milk program. The child can secure 
one-half pint of milk daily for 10c a week. This program es- 
pecially helps the undernourished or malnourished child. 

The following are the recommendations of the workshop 
groups which met at the annual meeting of the Missouri state 
association on November 7, 1946 at Kansas City, Missouri. 


CoLLecE Division WorksHop 
Health Section 

1, It was recommended that an attempt be made to arrange a 
student’s schedule to allow a free period after the physical edu 
cation period in his schedule, if possible, in order that the st- 
dent may have time for a shower and leisurely dressing, etc. 

2. It was recommended that teachers of physical education 
work toward a better continuity in the required physical educa- 
tion course content in order to make possible the development of 
skills as stressed in the panel discussion. 

3. The problem of the need of a physical examination to be 
given to all incoming students was discussed, but no definite 
recommendation was made, 


Physical Education Section 
1, In the development of motor skills it, was recommended that 
an attempt be made to determine more efficient methods of 
teaching motor skills in college physical education classes; 
more research be carried on in the field of methods of teaching 
motor skills; teachers relay their methods of teaching motor 
skills to others through every means possible, such as it- 
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i ining, clinics, workshops, publications, bulletins, 
Seine articles, etc., films of teaching motor skills ; an at- 
tempt be made to offer a wider variety of recreational skills 
in the physical education instruction period in order that the 
student may acquire ability in, and knowledge and appreciation 
of, these skills for present and future use. 

2. In regard to time allotment for physical education instruc- 
tion it was recommended that the time allotment for physical 
education instruction on the college level be increased to a mini- 
mum of four periods a week (through legislation if possible), 
and that these periods are to be equal in length to other class 
periods (50 minutes) and exclusive of the time spent in intra- 
murals, interscholastics, military and band assignments, etc. ; 
that the State Department of Education be asked to clarify their 
recommendation or suggested regulation on courses in physical 
education required of elementary school teachers, 

3. It was recommended that a workshop be organized and 
conducted in the state within the year 1947 to study pertinent 
problems relating to health and physical education in the state. 


4. It was recommended that increased emphasis be placed on 
the need of approved publicity for the advancement of the edu- 
cational phases of physical education programs on all levels, 
such as editorials, feature articles, news items, etc. 

SECONDARY PHysicaL EpucaTION WorkKSHOP 

It was recommended that: 

1. A committee composed of directors and teachers in physical 
education work with the State Deparmtent of Education to draw 
up legislation for requirements in health and physcial education 
and means for their enforcement. 

2. Health service be extended through the State Board of 
Health working with the Department of Education. 

3. Directives be sent out from the State Department requiring 
that existing regulations in health and physical education be 
carried out. 

4. Workshops in health and physical education be held in 
various places throughout the state during the summer months 
to help the schools of these vicinities solve their particular prob- 
lems, and that these workshops carry credit and be held in con- 
nection with teachers’ colleges and universities of the state. 

5. A committee on public relations be appointed by the state 
association to work with the state director in coordinating 
publicity. 

ELEMENTARY WoRrKSHOP 

The group set up these seven problems as the most current in 
the physical education program at the present time: 

1, How can elementary teachers be prepared to teach health 
and physical education to their pupils? 

2. How can elementary teachers be interested or stimulated to 
do more with their health and physical education programs? 

3. What should be the relation between free and supervised 
recreation ? 

4. How can we get administrative support for a well balanced 
program? 

5. What kind of publicity is needed to get community support 
for a well balanced program? 

6. How can the school environment be made more safe, sani- 
tary, and pleasant? 

7. What further legislative action in behalf of a health and 
physical education program should be sought? 

The groups decided that if the teaching material were given 
to the teachers and special help in techniques and methods given, 
the teacher would feel more competent and able to carry on her 
own program. Ways of presenting the material to the teacher 
were grouped as follows: 

1. Preliminary training. A suggested 5-6 hours required for 
methods courses in addition to activity and theory courses in 
college. 

2. Workshop method. A technical workshop where teachers 
could meet for a two-week period and work out current prob- 
lems. Example was given of the workshop conducted by the 
American Tuberculosis Association. 

3. Winter extension service for courses in health and physical 
education. 


4. In-service training. In some schools a two-day institute is 
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held before school convenes, and if necessary, another between 
semesters. ? 

5. Training in the place and away from the place in which 
the teacher works. Training in the place of work deemed 
more important. ; 

Several people indicated that we did not lack much in admin- 
istrative support. In small schools, however, the superintendents 
and principals are governed in their expenditures to a great ex- 
tent by public opinion. The emphasis is to sell the public on a 
well balanced program rather than just an athletic program. 
Most of the responsibility for a good program with the teachers, 
however, rests on the shoulders of the school principal. If the 
principal would set up a program so that the teachers would feel 
it was of vital interest to the principal, and so that the teachers 
would also realize the importance of the program, a great step 
would be taken. It was pointed out that we have to sell the idea 
first to our classroom teachers and then to the public. Teacher 
load and a definite time schedule also play an important part. 

Kansas City, Missouri, through a printed, four-leaf, concise 
bulletin, explains to parents the elementary physical education 
program. This bulletin is given to parents at school physical 
education demonstrations, when a member of the department 
talks to parent-education groups, and to new school personnel. 

At the request of many physical education instructors, the 
championship gymnasium team of Blewett High School, St. 
Louis, Missouri, had a silent film produced, illustrating the pro- 
gression of apparatus work. The demonstration shows the de- 
velopment of muscular strength, coordination, rhythm, and con- 
trol. Featuring the apparatus in the gymnasium, the boys 
demonstrate exercises from the beginners’ group through the 
senior activities, followed by a similar progression in hand 
balancing. The reel is a sixteen millimeter film, six hundred 
feet in length, and about twenty minutes are required for show- 
ing. The reel can be obtained upon request from the school at 
a rental charge of five dollars to cover expenses of shipping and 
servicing. 


MIRINESOTA . . « © © « « «© «© » By R. B. Frat 


The State Department of Education has appointed advisory 
committees in health, recreation, teacher education, physical 
education. These committees held a joint dinner meeting on 


March 28 at which time general problems were discussed. 


After this meeting the committees met individually to organize 
more fully and begin work on suggested projects. The com- 
mittees and their projects follow: 

The Heath Committee members are Clarence Nelson, chair- 
man, Hamline University; Dr. Glen Galligan, Winona State 
Teachers College; Donald Adee, College of St. Thomas; Helen 
Starr, University of Minnesota; Elsie Annis, Bemidji State 
Teachers College; Mary Beyrer, Buffalo Public Schools; Eliza- 
beth Neuwirth, Kimball Public Schools; Maxine Ludwig, Blue 
Earth Public Schools; Tom Pfaender, New Ulm Public Schools; 
Elmer Johnson, Faribault Public Schools; Harold Paulson, 
Thief River Falls Public Schools. 


Suggested projects for the Health Committee are: 

1. To make recommendations to the Teacher-Education Com- 
mittee on minimum course work for teacher education in health 
in a general major of health, physical education, and recreation. 

2. To advise the State Department of Education in matters 
concerning needs, standards, and procedures in the field of 
health, such as critical analysis and rewriting of the health di- 
rector’s manual, and recommendations for revision of standards. 

3. To study the needs of health personnel (elementary and 
secondary) relating to materials and program which might be 
developed and submitted to the State Department of Education 
for acceptance and publication. 

4. To prepare a bulletin on functional projects in health edu- 
cation which would be of value to the teachers. 

5. To study any phase of the health education problem which 
members feel would be desirable. 

The Recreation Committee members are Edwin L. Haislet, 
chairman, University of Minnesota; Ruth Schellberg, Mankato 
State Teachers College; George Durenberger, St. John’s Uni- 
versity; Helen Olson, Bemidji High School; Paul Schmidt, 
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Rochester Public Schools; Dan Ruoff, Ada Public Schools; 
Jud Gregor, Nashwauk Public Schools; Mae Langford, 
Hibbing Public Schools. 


Suggested projects for the Recreation Committee are: 

1. To make recommendations to the Teacher-Education Com- 
mittee on minimum course work pertaining to recreation in a 
general major in health, physical education, and recreation. 


2. To prepare supplementary bulletins on each phase of the 
program listed in recreation bulletin, Code XIV-R-3, such as 
activities for little children, special events, water sports, arts 
and crafts, etc. 

3. To study needs of recreation personnel and the manner in 
which aids and helps can be prepared to assist these people. 

4. To advise the State Department of Education in matters 
concerning needs, standards, and procedures in the field of recre- 
ation. 

5. To assist in preparing a general manual on recreation, in- 
cluding administration and organization of the program. 

6. To assist in preparing a special manual for year-round 
programs. 

7. To study any phase of recreation problems which members 
of the committee feel would be desirable. 

Members of the Teacher Education Committee are Carl L. 
Nordly, chairman, University of Minnesota; C. P. Blakeslee, 
Mankato State Teachers College; Dr. A. F. Brainard, St. Cloud 
State Teachers College; Dr. Gertrude Baker, University of 
Minnesota; Mrs. Patricia Garletz Paterson, Hamline Uni- 
versity; Dr. Elizabeth Graybeal, Duluth State Teachers Col- 
lege; Mabel J. Shirley, St. Olaf College; Marvel C. Mee, Col- 
lege of St. Catherine; Lloyd Hollingsworth, Gustavus Adolphus 
College; Dr. Jean Talbot, Winona State Teachers College. 

Suggested projects for the Teacher-Education Committee 
are: 

1. To make a survey of existing teacher-education curricula 
in physical education (minor and major) in the colleges in 
Minnesota. 

2. To study all recommendations brought in by the health, 
physical education, and recreation committees. 

3. To make recommendations on a basic minimum require- 
ment for a major and a minor for colleges in Minnesota. 

4. To study any phase of the curriculum problem which the 
committee feels is desirable, such as, combination of general 
major in health education, physical education, and recreation. 

Members of the Physical Education Committee are R. B. 
Frost, chairman, Bemidji State Teachers College; James H. 
Witham, Mankato State Teachers College; Eloise Jager, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Dorothy Michel, Macalester College; 
Edith Peterson, Duluth State Teachers College; Rolf Mellby, 
St. Olaf College; Herb Wolf, Fairmont Public Schools; John 
Quaday, Red Wing Public Schools; W. F. LaBeau, Grand 
Rapids Public Schools; Eugenia Ziemer, Minneapolis Public 
Schools; Beatrice Irmen, Fergus Falls Public Schools; Delores 
Oster, St. James Public Schools; Lois Johnson, Zumbrota Pub- 
lic Schools; Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota; Mildred M. 
Geistfeld, Milaca Public Schools; Gene Aldrich, St. Paul Public 
Schools. 

Suggested projects for the Physical Education Committee are: 

1. To develop a complete course of study for the elementary 
and secondary school in physical education. 

2. To study and make suggested revisions on the state outline 
of activities in physical education. 

3. To develop suggested procedures for fall conferences in 
physical education. 

4. To study any problems in physical education which the 
committee feels are desirable. 

Rural teachers in various parts of the state have been bene- 
fitting by conferences in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. A full day’s program was conducted in Mora on March 5 
for the teachers of Kanabec County. About sixty rural teachers 
attended. A similar conference was held on March 14 at 
Winona State Teachers College for the teachers of Winona 
County. The county superintendents of schools, the teachers’ 
college, and the department of education cooperated in this pro- 
gram. 
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An effort is being made to extend the program 9 
examination in many schools of the state. Cyrus, Ben 
stone, New Ulm, and Sauk Center have done excelle 
this respect. 

County playdays for girls have been held during the wi 
months in the following schools: Thief River Falls Ben, _ 
Ada, New Ulm, St. Cloud, Wykoff, and Mountain Lake Then 
countywide playdays provide a fine opportunity for the gir i 
the various schools to meet each other and play together and 
have proven both pleasurable and profitable. . 
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NEBRASKA ....... By Wilma Gimmestag 

Recently elected officers of the Nebraska Physical Educatioy 
Association are: president, Mr. Ed Higginbotham, Universi 
of Nebraska, Lincoln; first vice president, Mr. Frank Smaga 
Tekamah; second vice president, Miss Marion Simpler, Doan 
College, Crete; and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Herman Gimme. 
stad, Midland College, Fremont. 

The Nebraska State Health Planning Committee and the State 
Department of Health sponsored seven health institutes jg 
February. These were planned on invitations from leaders of 
civic groups in Holdredge, Stratton, Ogallala, Oshkosh, Fre. 
mont, O’Neill, and Rushville. 

The morning program in each center included the presenta- 
tion of public health problems by a panel of local leaders, and 
the discussion of these problems by a panel from the State De. 
partment of Health. The afternoon was given over to the dis- 
cussion of specific interests designated by the groups, such as 
Aocial hygiene, nutrition and the school lunch, how to secure a 
county nurse, the mobile x-ray unit, speech defects, state legis. 
lation, sanitation, and the hospital plan for Nebraska, 

The objectives of the institutes were to develop a general 
understanding of the health situation and needs in a community; 
to determine how to improve the situation; and to develop the 
knowledge and ability to use the existing services and facilities 
to the best advantage. About 700 attended the institutes from 
twenty counties. 

The University of Nebraska women’s athletic association 
sponsored a chartered bus to the national convention of the 
Athletic Federation of College Women in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, April 18-20. Attending the conference at the Women’s 
College of the University of North Caroina were delegates from 
the University of Nebraska, Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
Doane College, Midland College, University of Omaha, all in 
Nebraska; Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, and the 
University of Wichita, in Kansas; Stephens College, University 
of Kansas City, and Northwest State Teachers College, in Mis- 
souri; Colorado A & M and the University of Colorado; and 
the University of South Dakota. 

The GAA of Fremont High School sponsored a play night on 
March 28 for the high school girls of nearby communities, Ne- 
braska ball, bounce net ball, deck tennis, and volleyball were 
among the activities enjoyed by the 75 or more girls present. 


NORTH DAKOTA ...... . . By C. V. Money 

The officers of the North Dakota Association are: president, 
E. J. Cassell, Jamestown; vice president, Leonard Marti, Grand 
Forks; secretary-treasurer, C. V. Money, Valley City. These 
three met recently in Bismarck with State Superintendent Nor- 
drum to discuss the promotion of physical education in the 
schools of the state. The following points were discussed and 
the State Department of Instruction has indicated its enthusi- 
astic support: 


1. A state supervisor of health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. 

2. The problem of certification. As long as we permit anyone 
to teach in our field anyone will teach. We seek a minimum of 
requirements now, with a maximum future goal. 

3. Institutions of higher learning should give more work in 
our field. Steps have been taken to correct this weakness. By 
next fall the following colleges will offer at least a minor, UND, 
NDAC, Dickinson, Jamestown, Mayville, Minot, and Valley 
City. 

4. The encouragement of graduate study. The University of 
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North Dakota is now offering graduate work leading to a mas- 
ter’s degree. This is a major advancement. 

5, Every teacher should be familiar with our field. Each pub- 
lic school teacher should be required to present a minimum num- 
ber of health and physical education credits. Why shouldn't the 
assroom teacher be interested in health? 

6. The promotion of sectional NDHPERA meetings. These 
meetings should be sponsored. throughout the year and not lim- 
ted to our meetings with the NDEA. 

7. Improvement of the NDEA program. Steps have already 
been taken to secure an outstanding speaker for the 1947 NDEA 
meeting. If you have any suggestions, send them in at once. 

8, Keeping our majors and minors in North Dakota. Far too 
many of our graduates seek greener pastures beyond our bor- 
ders. Better conditions here at home will go a long, long way 
in keeping our specialists. 

9, The publication of the NDHPERA news letters at inter- 
yals. To do this your help must be forthcoming. If you are 
doing a good piece of work let us know and it will be passed on 
to your neighbors. 

Individuals in the profession can help by joining the state and 
national associations. 

We should take pride in our profession. Far too many people 
take our work for granted today. We cannot expect any more 
for our department but we should expect just as much as any 
other division in the school system. After all we are trying to 
do the same things that education proposes to do—make better 
men and women for society. 

Professional pride is important and opportunities for graduate 
work should be taken advantage of. Meeting other workers in 
the field is of great benefit and attendance at local, state, sec- 
tional, and national meetings is urged whenever possible. 
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By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


Southern district and section officers for 1947-48 are as 
follows : : 

District OFFICERS 

President: Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State University. 

President-Elect: Helen Corrubia, Public Schools, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, 

Vice President, Health: Caro Lane, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment ot Health. 

Vice President, Physical Education: 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Members-at-large: G. T. Hermance, Rice Institute; S. B. 
Sudduth, Georgia Peabody College for Teachers; Caroline 
Sinclair, William and Mary College. 

District representative to national association: Thomas E. 
McDonough, Emory University. 

SECTION OFFICERS 

Professional Education: Chairman, Elizabeth Moore, Depart- 
ment of Physical Education for Women, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; Secretary, C. J. Alderson, University of Texas. 

Health Education Section: Chairman, Lucille Russ, Health 
Department, Clarksdale, Mississippi; Secretary, Harold K. 
Jack, Director of Health and Physical Education, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia; Vice Chairman, Mrs. 
Ora R. Wakefield, City Schools Health Service, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

College Men: Chairman, Guy Nesom, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Secretary, Talmage DeWitt, 
Georgia State College. 

Measurement and Evaluation: 


Lewis Cook, Public 


Chairman, Dorothy Mohr, 


Department of Physical Education, Texas State College for 
Women. 
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National Section on Women’s Athletics: Chairman, Llewellyn 
Wilburn, Director of Physical Education Department, Agnes 
Scott College; Secretary, Elizabeth Ludwig, University of 
Arkansas. 

Therapeutic Section: Chairman, Helen Corrubia, Director of 
Physical Education, Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Secre- 
tary, Cornelia Edmondson, Georgia State College for Women; 
Vice. Chairman, Harriett M. Rogers, Florida State College for 
Women. 

Dance Section: Chairman, Helen Knight, Louisiana State 
University; Secretary, Mildred Stewart, Mary Washington 
College. 

Student Section: Chairman, Gordon Bennett, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana; Secretary, Libby Balk- 
com, University of Tennessee; Summarizer, Margaret Wil- 
bert, Louisiana State University. 

Aquatics: Chairman, Edward Shea, Emory University; Sec- 
retary, Llewellyn Wiburn, Director of Physical Education, 
Agnes Scott College. 

Public School Section: Chairman, Ethel Capps, South Knox- 
ville Junior High School, Knoxville, Tennessee; Secretary, 
Jean Gillis, University of Chattanooga. 

Men’s Athletics: Chairman, L. T. Ludwig, University of 
Virginia; Secretary, W. F. Foster, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas; Summarizer, Spurgeon Cherry, University of 
Florida. 

Recreation: Chairman, Cliff Kirby, City Recreation Director, 
Gainesville, Florida; Secretary, Martin Pearson, Physical Edu- 
cation Director, YMCA, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Public Relations: Chairman, E. B. Smith, Department of 
Health and Physical Education, University of Georgia; Secre- 
tary, Herman Schnell, University of Florida; Summarizer, 
James J. Kevin, Department of Health and Physical Education, 
Oklahoma A & M College. 

Research: Chairman, D. K. Brace, Department of Physical 
Education, University of Texas; Secretary, Herman Schnell, 
University of Florida; Summarizer, C. W. Hackensmith, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

Safety Education: Chairman, R. T. DeWitt, Georgia State 
Teachers College. 


ARKANSAS gan ad ke By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 
Mr. J. L. Taylor, supervisor of rural education in the State 
Department of Education, attended the Elementary School 
Working Conference in Health and Physical Education in 
Memphis, March 13-15. Mr. Taylor attended as an official 
representative of the State Department of Education. 

The Arkansas College Physical Education Association held 
a spring luncheon meeting at the Southern District convention 
in Memphis at which time further steps in organization were 
taken. Plans were also discussed relative to the fall meeting 
at the Arkansas Education Association convention. 

The University of Arkansas will offer graduate work in 
physical education and health education both terms of the 
summer session in addition to its regular undergraduate pro- 
gram. Dr. Richard F. Hayes, supervisor of health and physical 
education in Yonkers, New York, will be a guest instructor. 

As a result of legislation passed at the recent session of the 
Arkansas legislature, a hospital division and a division of 
mental hygiene were created in the State Board of Health. 
Other legislation important to the health program of the state 
included (1) extension of education services to physically 
handicapped children who are unable to attend public schools, 
(2) placing the administration of the school lunch program 
under the State Board of Education, (3) provision for ‘prenatal 
examinations for venereal disease in expectant mothers, (4) 
requirements of regular physical examinations for which certi- 
cates will be issued for all public school employees, with special 
emphasis on chest x-rays to determine presence of or suscepti- 
bility to tuberculosis. 


FLORIDA ie By Yvonne Marchesseau 

The recreation department of Pensacola, Florida, sponsored 
a recreation training institute in March directed by Anne Liv- 
ingston of the National Recreation Association, one week for 
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MORE FUN OUT OF CAMPING! 


Outdoors / 


START ‘EM SAILING 
by Gordon C. Aymar 


Designed to teach the novice the things he needs to 
know when sailing a small boat—preparations, the essen- 
tial knots, before casting off, sailing to windward, 
reaching and running, putting the boat up, emer- 
gencies, rules and signals. 


6° x9” Cloth—lIllustrated $2.00 


WOODCRAFT 
by Bernard S. Mason 


A practical book for everyone interested in 
camping, woodcraft, and crafts constructed from 
forest materials. Includes discussion of shelters for the trail, 
axmanship, woodsy furniture and camp fixings, council 
rings, bark craft, tin-can-craft, totem poles. 


6" x9” Cloth—lIllustrated $3.50 


Indoors 


THE PARTY BOOK 


by Mary Breen 


To Party Givers: 
Parties planned in detail; invitations, decorations. Re- 
cipes for delectable refreshments—easy to prepare 
and serve. 
Action games and lazy games, brain and mus- 
cle games. Tips for the hostess on how to avoid 


“party dullness.” 
6” x9” Cloth—lIllustrated $3.00 


DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS 
by Grace L. Ryan 


You will have a hard time keeping your feet 
still when you read the descriptions of the old time 


country dances. Calls, directions, music, and clever line 
drawings. For mixed groups of nearly all ages. 


6° x9” Cloth—Illustrated—Music $2.50 


Send for our Camping Catalogue 
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TENNIS 
by Helen Hull Jacobs 


Offers clear analysis of the basic strokes, the tri 
position play and spin of the ball, strategy, proper ti 

and method of acquiring it, doubles, oquloall 

for the game which includes training and e 


ament. Many excellent photographs illustrate the 
text. 


6”x9" Cloth—Illustrated $1.59 


SWIMMING 
by R. J. H. Kiphuth 


Teachers of both boys and girls may use this 
as a text—administration of programs, preliminary 
teaching procedures, teaching the beginner, basic swimmi 
instruction, supplementary strokes and skills, life saving 
competitive swimming, water polo, lesson plans. ‘ 


6” x9” Cloth—lillustrated $1.50 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 


by Marguerite Ickis 


_ A number of simple basic techniques in papercraft, print- 
ing from blocks, use of a hand printing press, bookbinding, 

weaving, leatherwork, metal work, pottery, pup- 
petry, wood working, the silk screen printing 
process. Serves as a reference book for beginners 
and for craft program directors. 


6” x9” Cloth—lIllustrated $3.00 


SOCIAL GAMES FOR 
RECREATION 


by Bernard S. Mason and 
Elmer D. Mitchell 


Includes those activities which are used la ; 
for social recreation and for general educational 
play. General headings: Dance and party events; " 
ring events; scouting, woodcraft, picnic, and outing events” 


ay 4 activities useful in teaching. Classification according 
0 age. 


6’x9" Cloth—lIllustrated $3.50 
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CROW SHOOTING by Bert Popowski 


Individual and flock habits of crows, sets eight crow calls 
to music, how to locate and recognize roosts, decoys, club 
shoot, blinds. $2.50 


SPORTS PHOTOGRAPHY by Lee Wulff 

Shows how to use one’s equipment to better advantage— 
to understand difficulties and to realize the variables with- 
in whose limits one must work. $3.00 


RETRIEVER GUN DOGS by William F. Brown 


A system of training outlined and devoted exclusively 
to the retriever breeds. Written for the amateur owner 
who undertakes to train his dog. $3.00. 


HORSES: Their Selection, Care and Handling by 
Margaret Cabell Self 


Describes the more familiar breeds of horses, various 
kinds of saddles, bridles, bits; the every day handling of 
horses; the feeding, grooming and general care. $3.00 


FUN ON HORSEBACK by Margaret Cabell Self 
Of interest to all horsemen young and old. Among the 

contents: Breaking and training the colt; games, gymkhana 

competitions and races; riding on the trail. $3.00 

THE HORSEMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By Margaret Cabell Self 


In encyclopedic form are the established facts pertain- 
ing to horses. Of interest and service to horse lovers. 
instructive illustrations. $5.00 


New York 18, N. Y. 
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Sportsman's Library 


A growing list of titles highly popular among sportsmen. Written by outstanding 
authorities. Fully illustrated with photographs and drawings. 


HOW TO TRAIN HUNTING DOGS 
By William F. Brown 

Helpful in outlining methods that may be followed suc- 
cessfully in the training of gun dogs. Covers all the popular 
breeds. Written especially for the average dog-owner. $3.00 


THE ART OF HANDGUN SHOOTING 
By Charles Askins, Jr. 

The author’s own shooting and training methods and 
manner of gun pointing completely explained. Deals with 
problems of the skilled handgunner and the beginner- 
shooter. $3.00 


BASS TACKLE AND TACTICS 
By Harold G. Hollis 

Advocates the fly-rod tackle. Gives the tackle and tech- 
nique, lake and stream tactics. Discusses pork chunk, 
hooking and playing fish, bronzebacks at night. $3.00 


TOURNAMENT FLY AND BAIT CASTING 
By Earl Osten 

Offers basic. principles of modern technique for all ac- 
curacy and distance events—specifications for fly and 
bait casting tackle for use in tournament events. $2.50 


THE BOOK OF TROUT LORE by John Crowe 

A common sense approach to the problem of catching 
trout from the over-fished waters of today—together with 
practical suggestions on how to make and use those lures 
which have caught trout. $3.75 


Available at your Local Bookstore 
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negroes in the recently opened community building, and one 
week for white persons, in the USO. Two courses were taught. 
The first included games, party planning, folk dances, singing 
games, etc., especially aimed to help the elementary school 
teachers in their physical education programs. This year the 
recreation department has felt the need for better physical 
education, so they have added a person to their staff who 
devotes full time to elementary school physical education, help- 
ing the teachers in the nine elementary schools plan their daily 
programs. This supervisor spends an entire day with each 
school teaching classes as a demonstration of teaching methods, 
helping with classroom games, school pageants, and playdays. 
The supervisor follows the state standards of physical educa- 
tion in planning her work. 

The second part of the training institute was devoted to 
square dancing. Youth Centers, Hi-Y, YMCA, YWCA, USO, 
and other private agencies entered sets, and the dance instruc- 
tion was climaxed by a real “knock down jamboree” where 
country costumes, a hill-billy band, and judging of costumes 
and dancing sets added to the excitement of a real square dance. 
This instruction was held to highlight the weekly square dances 
sponsored by the recreation department. Special emphasis was 
placed on square dance calling with extra classes to train 
“callers” to fill the great need for them. 

In Pensacola skating parties for children, with figure skating, 
relay races, and couple skating on Friday evenings has proved 
to be so popular that it has grown into a party for adults as 
well. Streets are blocked off and lighted and the performers 
skate to music in any one of the six areas in the city. Skating 
parties for children were held on Saturdays during February 
in connection with the playground program. 

The Greater Miami board of women officials recently spon- 
sored clinics and examinations for candidates for softball. Both 
adults and students were invited to clinics held in three of the 
city schools. A demonstration of officiating was presented by 
members of the Miami recreation department. Mrs. Hazel 
Kates was in charge of the softball rating and did an excellent 
job in making arrangements for the clinics, examinations, and 
demonstration. 

During the past few months Miss Grace Fox, accompanied 
by majors in physical education at Florida State College for 
Women who have national ratings as basketball officials, has 
conducted basketball clinics in Ocala where approximately 
100 persons from the neighboring communities took part. It is 
through the efforts of such individuals and small groups that 
standards in girls’ athletics are raised throughout the state. 
Miss Fox conducted the program of the Physical Education 
Section of the Florida Education Association which met in 
Tampa, April 17. She is the state president of this association 
for this year. 

The annual college sports day for the State of Florida is 
scheduled for May 10 at Florida State College for Women. 
Twenty-five delegates are expected from each of the six colleges 
in the state. 

The Association of Directors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges was dormant in the State of Florida during the war. 
It will be revived this vear with Mrs. Sarah Staff Jernigan 
as acting president. 

Stetson University has been active in conducting high school 
sports days this season. They have also contributed to the 
improvement of officials in central Florida. The central Florida 
board of women officials was organized at Stetson University, 
DeLand, Florida, and is affiliated with the national officials’ 
rating board. The central Florida board has as its officers 
Mary Lippitt, Stetson University, chairman; Helen Evans, 
Orlando Senior High School, vice chairman; and Sarah Staff 
Jernigan, Stetson University, secretary-treasurer. The rating 
board plans to give ratings in basketball, volleyball, and softball. 
The first basketball examinations were given in February with 
four national, one local, and one intramural rating being given. 

Professional students of the college of physical education, 
health, and athletics at the University of Florida assisted in 
the administration of the annual University of Florida relays. 
Major university and college track teams of southern and south- 
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eastern United States participated in this outstanding evens 
held in Gainesville, Florida, March 29. 


Dr. Arthur Lee Harnett, who spent his undergraduate days 
at Washington University and received his doctor of education 
degree from Columbia University, is the latest addition to the 
professional curriculum department of the college of physical 
education, health, and athletics at the University of Florida 
Dr. Harnett came to Florida University from the teaching 
staff of Columbia University. . 


Sports appreciation and the development of physical and 
recreational skills for handicapped students are dramatically 
demonstrated in the adaptive and corrective program of Florida 
University’s college of physical education, health, and athletics 
This program is designed to give the individual student training 
in sports skills adapted to his handicap and, as iar as possible 
to provide skills that will arrest or improve his handicap, 
Proof of the value of this program is that, of 112 students 
registered in the adaptive and corrective program during the 
first semester of this current school year, twenty-three were 
promoted to the regular program. Mr. Zollie Maynard, 
instructor in physical education and a graduate of the Univer- 
sity, is in charge of the program. 


GEORGIA. . . . . . . . By Thomas E. McDonough 

Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, initiated a broad pro- 
gram of health and physical education during the past year. 
The new department is sponsoring service courses, and a 
broad seasonal intramural and intercollegiate athletic program, 
Mr. Carmen Torrie is in charge of the men and Miss Christine 
Wilson administers the women’s activities. Both are graduates 
of the University of Tennessee. 


Mr. Eugene Garlice, director of physical education at the 
Hunter Field branch of the University of Georgia, reports 
that a wide variety of activities is now in force. Mrs. 
Mildred Garbee is in charge of the women’s activities. Mr. 
W. T. Wilson, formerly of Appalachian College, North Caro- 
lina, is assistant director of athletics. 

Commercial High School, Savannah, has re-entered the 
field of competitive sports after an absence of several years. 
Mr. Donald Gray is faculty director of athletics and his assist- 
ants are Miss Helen Griner, Miss Edna Gibson, and Mr. John 
Tomat. 

Mr. Ivy Shiver, director of athletics, Savannah High School, 
has initiated a broad program of physical education and ath- 
letics. The staff has been enlarged to include Alex Truitt, 
assistant football and head track coach; John Langford, fresh- 
man football coach; John Tyre, tennis coach; Hemans Oliver, 
bowling; Jack Cope, swimming; and Sgt. Frank Lasmick, rifle. 
Mrs. John Dyer, Mrs. Henry Sutcliff, and Mrs. Andrew 
Edwards have charge of the physical education and athletics for 
girls. Extensive programs are being fostered at Richard 
Arnold and Chatam junior high schools under the direction of 
Dorothy Gordon and Edna Gibson. 

The Georgia Recreation Workers held their third annual 
convention at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta, March 10, 11, and 
12. The conference was sponsored by the Atlanta recreation 
department, Fulton County recreation department and_ the 
Georgia citizens’ council, Mr. Arthur Jones, National Ree- 
reation Association, New York City, delivered the keynote 
address, “United Effort for a Total Recreation Program.” Dr. 
Floyd Eastwood, professor of industrial recreation, Purdue 
University, spoke on industrial recreation. Mr. Dale Miller, 
American Legion, described the “American Legion Program 
for Youth.” Dr. Josiah Crudup, president of Brenau College, 
Gainesville, Georgia, delivered an address on “The Importance 
of Community Cooperation in Recreation.” Judge Webber 
Wilson, Federal Parole Board, Washington, D. C., spoke on 
“Recreation as a Preventive for Juvenile Delinquency.” Other 
section meetings were devoted to panel discussions on the 
various aspects of recreation. Many local and state people 
took part in these discussions. The three sponsoring orgami- 
zations deserve much credit for executing such a splendid con- 
ference. The 1948 conference will be held at Macon. 

Members of the Georgia state association are happy to-hear 
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that Dr. Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State College for 
Women at Milledgeville, was made an Honor Award Fellow 
at the Southern District meeting, Memphis, Tennessee, March 
13. Miss Helen Manley, president of the AAHPER, presented 
the award to Dr. Manchester at the first general meeting of 
the conference. 


LOUISIANA . . . . - = + + ; By Guy Nesom 

Centenary College has recently inaugurated a major curricu- 
ium in health and physical education. The college staff currently 
includes four members, Mrs. Bryant Davidson, Miss Dorothy 
Robarge, Jack Clayton, and Clayton Cornish, department head. 
At present there are 53 men and 19 women majors in health 
and physical education. ; 

Louisiana State University reports that the Charles Weidman 
dance group presented two performances on its campus recently. 
They also gave a demonstration lesson for persons interested in 
dance. The performances and the demonstrations were well 
received. 

The Louisiana college conference met at Tulane University 
recently and the division of health and physical education was 
headed by Mr. Lynn Sherrill of Louisiana State University. 
Mrs. Melba B. O’Quinn of Northwestern State College served 
as secretary and submitted an interesting report. The health 
and physical education section was conducted on a round-table 
discussion basis. Four objectives were set forth for promotion 
during the coming year. The problems are: 

1. To encourage administrators to employ fully qualified 
teachers of health and physical education and use them on a 
full-time basis. These teachers should work with the elementary 
as well as the high school program. 

2. To encourage the teacher-training institutions to do a 
better job in preparing physical education teachers for the 
elementary level. 

3. To maintain an adequate time allotment in the college 
service courses for men and women. 

4. To select and recruit prospective majors in health and 
physical education on the basis of individuals who demonstrate 
qualities desirable in a major student. 

Miss Marilyn Shipp, student of Byrd High School and sec- 
retary of the girls’ sport club, reported a very interesting 
program for that group. The sports club includes a group of 
approximately 200 girls and one of the objectives of that organ- 
ization is to promote extracurricular activities in sports. The 
faculty sponsor for this organization is Miss Frances Davis, 
director of physical education for girls at Byrd High School. 
Miss Davis is also the newly elected president of the Louisiana 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Although the camping movement has not had as much impetus 
in this area as it has in some states an active organization has 
been effected now. The first annual conference of the Louisiana 
section of the American Camping Association was held in 
April, 1946, in Alexandria. At this meeting the following 
officers were elected: president, W. Hobart Hill; vice presi- 
dent, Dorothy Spiker; secretary, Margaret Hoss; and treas- 
urer, Burney Lang. This group is planning its 1947 meeting 
at which time it is hoped that a very strong organization will 
be effected. Much interest is being exhibited in the camping 
movement. 

The Northwestern State College is happy to announce that 
the National Aquatic School of the American National Red 
Cross will be held on its campus June 2-12. This will be the 
sixth annual session of the aquatic group on the Natchitoches 
campus. The college has purchased several aluminum canoes 
and boats and is adding to its general aquatic equipment in 
preparation for the 1947 school. 


NORTH CAROLINA - »« «+. By Frances Bleick 

The Woman’s College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C., presented its nineteenth annual gym meet on Feb- 
ruary 28. Each part of the program represented the name of 


_, Some current magazine to carry out the theme title, “Maga- 


zine.” Stunts and apparatus, folk dancing, marching, tap danc- 
ing, a bicycle drill, pyramid work, clown stunts, and tumbling, 
and choosing the honorary gym team composed the program. 
Over seventy students tried out and took part in the stunts- 
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apparatus events. The gym meet ranks among the first with 
other activities on the campus as one of the most popular 
events of the year. Five girls represented the Woman’s College 
in the national telegraphic swimming meets this year. The 
basketball tournament this year was changed to two tourna- 
ments, a physical education major tournament and a non-major 
tournament, instead of the previous single tournament. The 
purpose of this change was to see if more interest and partici- 
pation could be stimulated. The tournaments went over quite 
well, but since this is the first year of this plan, it is difficult 
to state at this time if there will be a permanent increase 
in participation. However, there were more students out for 
basketball this year. 

Mary C. Coleman, the director of the department of physical 
education at the Woman’s College, has been quite ill since last 
fall, but is improving quite saitsfactorily now, and we hope 
to have her back with us in the near future. 

Most of the Woman’s College department of physical educa- 
tion attended the Memphis Southern District convention in 
March. Miss Virginia Moomaw of the staff at the Woman’s 
College, Greensboro, N. C., was chairman of the Dance Section. 
Mrs. Jeannette Potter, also of the Woman’s College staff, was 
chairman of the Therapeutic Section. 


The Woman’s College was hostess to a group of county high 
school girls recently for a basketball playday. Approximately 
twelve teams came to take part. The spring sports season 
started the first part of April with softball, tennis, archery, and 
a new activity in the program this spring, a swimming league. 
The swimming league will be organized on a team basis as are 
the other activities. 

A large group of the Dolphin-Seal swim club members from 
the Woman’s College attended the swimming pageant of Duke 
University women’s swim club in March. The girls reported 
that the program was very good and gathered some new ideas 
for future pageants. 

The modern dance club took an active part in the annual arts 
forum here at the Woman’s College in March. The club per- 
formed in the arts forum play, “Murder in the Cathedral,” and 
helped with the master dance class conducted by Miss Virginia 
Moomaw, who is in charge of the dance part of the arts forum. 

In February Virginia Moomaw and Charles Adams, the latter 
from the library department of the Woman’s College, conducted 
a radio program on sources of materials available on dance. 

The eleventh national conference of the Athletic Federation 
of College Women was held at the Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina on April 18, 19, and 20. Miss 
Margaret Reynolds, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, president, presided at the meetings. Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Van Dyke, Woman’s College, was the convention 
chairman. Miss Marie Hartwig, University of Michigan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of AFCW, represented the Federation. Miss 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley, director of the department of hygiene 
and physical education, and chairman of the advisory committee 
of AFCW, presided over the joint business sessions of the 
executive committee and the advisory committee. Members 
of the advisory committee who attended the conference were Miss 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley, Miss Mildred Howard, Mount Holy- 
oke, Miss Julia Grout, Duke, Miss Ethel Martus, Woman’s 
College. Approximately 275 delegates representing 35 states, 
attended the conference. The theme of the conference was 
“Together We Shall Build for the Future.” Discussions, panels 
and general session meetings included the following topics: 
problems of the AFCW; the NSWA and the AFCW;; the 
value of state conferences; trends in the WAA; the place of 
golf in the WAA program; competition—its place in the 
WAA;; opportunities for student leadership; and the function 
and organization of the WAA. 

Approximately 60 faculty sponsors attended the meetings. 
Miss Betty Hicks gave a golf demonstration and participated 
in panel discussions. A complete record and notes of sum- 
maries may be obtained by writing Miss Margaret Reynolds, 
president, AFCW, the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

The summer dance workshop will again be offered this year 
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at the Woman’s College, June 9-21, under the direction of 
Miss Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s College. Barbara Thomas 
of the Weidman Company will be guest teacher the second 
week, and will give a dance concert assisted by the dance class. 
Two hours of graduate credit are given for this course. 


SOUTH CAROLINA . . By Julia H. Post 

The South Carolina Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation held its meeting in connection with the 
annual meeting of the South Carolina Education Association, 
March 14, 15, 1947, Columbia, S. C. A panel discussion “Impli- 
cations of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Education,” was conducted with Miss A. Helen Martikainen, 
health education consultant, U. S. Public Health Service, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, as leader. 

Section meetings for college and high school physical educa- 
tion were held as follows: Men, Mr. D. G. Phillips, chairman ; 
Women, Miss Aileen Moody, chairman; School Health Educa- 
tion, Miss Elizabeth Davis, chairman; Camping, Miss Priscilla 
Shaw, chairman; Recreation, Miss Corinne Jones, chairman. 

Five counties have health educators on their county health 
staffs. These are Miss Mary Evelyn Leith, Charleston; Miss 
Janie Herndon, Spartanburg; Miss Eloise Young, Florence; 
Miss Mary E. Riser, Greenville; Miss Elizabeth Davis, 
Sumter. 

Officers of the South Carolina Recreation Society are W. H. 
Harth, Director of Recreation, Columbia; Miss Virginia Prouty, 
YWCA, Charleston; Miss Adele Minahan, South Carolina Con- 
ference of Social Work, Columbia; Galen Elliott, Director of 
Recreation, Lancaster. 

The organization is working on legislation to promote recre- 
ation programs in the state. 

In the Spartanburg City Schools, 4,281 physical examinations 
have been made and 547 negro children have been x-rayed. 

The South Carolina officials’ rating board has conducted 
rating examinations at Winthrop College, Coker College, and 
Charleston. Ratings were given at Limestone College in volley- 
ball. 


TENNESSEE ee By Catherine Allen 

The physical education department of the University of 
Tennessee sponsored a state basketball clinic for women held 
at the Alumni Memorial Auditorium on Saturday, February 22, 
from 9:45 a.m.-12 mM. and from 2-3:30 p.m. The purpose of 
the clinic was to bring together physical education major stu- 
dents, physical education teachers, and coaches for a practical 
study of basketball teaching, coaching, and officiating. All 
teachers, students, and coaches of Tennessee were cordially in- 
vited to attend. Miss Marjorie Hillas, a member of the faculty 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, was a special guest 
for the occasion. 

The program included a demonstration basketball game with 
Miss Hillas interpreting the decisions made by the referee and 
umpire. Following the game Miss Hillas led a discussion on 
rules interpretation. Basketball films were shown and a short 
business meeting held. The physical education major students 
at the University of Tennessee entertained the guests with an 
informal tea following the clinic. 

Although the University of Tennessee is not promoting 
women’s interschool basketball to the exclusion of other sports, 
basketball is a popular sport and one which has the interest 
of the whole state. This is the first time that a state basketball 
clinic has ever been held in this state. It is possible that this 
clinic may become an annual event in Tennessee. 

The Southern District had a very successful meeting in 
Memphis, March 12-15, 1947. 

Mr. Talmadge DeWitt, Teachers College, Collegeboro, 
Georgia, will become a member of the George Peabody College 
faculty, Nashville, Tennessee, during the summer. Mr. Ernest 
C. Ball, superintendent of schools, Memphis, and a University 
of Tennessee graduate, was a very capable convention manager. 
Mr. Carmen Torrie, graduate of University of Tennessee, and 
head of the Armstrong Junior College at Savannah, Georgia, 
served as secretary of the Men’s Athletic Section. Miss Cath- 
erine Allen, University of Tennessee faculty, summarized the 
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Camping Section program. Mr. S. B. Sudduth, head Of the 
physical education department at George Peabody Coll 
Nashville, was chairman of the Professional Education Secti 
Chairman of the Public School Section was Miss Alethe 
Whitney, Georgia State College for Woman; and secreta 
Miss Elma Roane, Memphis, Tennessee, both graduates of z 
University of Tennessee. Chairman of the Physical Education 
Section was Miss Helen Watson, of the University of Tennessee 
faculty; and Secretary was Miss Beulah Davis of Middle Ten. 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro. 

One of the outstanding meetings of the convention was that 
of the Student Section. Discussion from the students included 
(1) practice teaching, (2) a news letter from the Student 
Section to the Southern District, (3) more social gatherings 
and get-togethers for students at district meetings, (4) a panel 
on abilities necessary for succegsful teaching as revealed 
through practice experience, (5) “The Physical Education 
Majors Club—Its Purpose and Function,” with the discussion 
led by Carrie Belle Morris, University of Tennessee major 
student. 


TEXAS Sat ha tae os By Frances Wayman 

A total of 18 events involving six different sports have been 
scheduled this spring for Fort Worth public schools by the 
physical education department. Senior high school tennis teams 
scheduled practice matches starting Tuesday, March 18, and 
lasting through April 1. The tournament to decide the city 
championship was scheduled for April 8, 9, and 10. Junior high 
school netmen had practice matches scheduled March 25 to 
April 29 with their city championship tournament set for May 
5-8. The elementary schools’ tennis teams played practice con- 
wre from April 1-29. Their title meet is scheduled for May 
12-15. 

The junior high school softball schedule began April 22 
and will continue through May 6. 

The senior high school archery tournament is scheduled for 
May 7. 

The annual picnic of the Fort Worth physical education pro- 
fessional club will be held May 5 at the Eagle Lake Beach Club. 
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By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


Have you seen the Sports Bulletin? Or better still, have you 
sent in your subscription to A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 
West 44th Street, New York City 18? 


Arkansas by Elizabeth A. Ludwig 


Two articles on NSWA have appeared in Arkansas educa- 
tional publications this past year. One was published in the 
Arkansas Journal of Education and another in the state PTA 
Bulletin. Both organizations have given the Arkansas state 
committee for NSWA excellent support in its attempt to im- 
prove the girls’ athletic situation in the state. 

The Arkansas board of officials has this year attained na 
tional status and is now affiliated with WNORC. Six ne 
tional and six local officials in basketball are disted as active 
members at the present time. Additional examination periods 
will be held before the close of the basketball season. 

The first of a series of officials’ clinics was held in Little 
Rock on February 1. Mr. Johnny Burnett, president of the 
Arkansas Athletic Association, was present and assisted in the 
planning for five other clinics to be held over the state under 
the combined sponsorship of NSWA and the AAA. Miss 
Bobbye McCullough, the NSWA state basketball chairman, 
and Mr. Burnett are in charge of the clinics, with Miss Dorothy 
Martin and Miss Elizabeth Ludwig assisting with the dis 
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cussion and demonstrations. At all of these clinics some pro- 
motional work is done for NSWA. 

All members of the state NSWA committee have planned 
playdays or sports days early in the spring to which practi- 
cally all high schools in the state are invited. This is an at- 
tempt to counteract some of the intense feeling for girls’ in- 
terschool basketball which is so prevalent in the state. 


Connecticut by Geneva B. Kehr 

The Connecticut NSWA committee is working with the 
women’s committee of the Connecticut Interscholastic Athletic 
Council in promoting sports for girls. We have found this 
to be an efficient working arrangement in scheduling activities. 
Connecticut has been divided into four regions with a chair- 
man for each region. The following have been appointed as 
chairmen: Miss Myrtle Clark of East Hartford High School; 
Miss Claire Pdlinsky of Williams Memorial Institute, New 
London; Miss Josephine O’Dwyer, Ludlowe High School, 
Fairfield; and Miss Bertha Kulberg of Hamden High School. 
These four chairmen will meet with the various schools to 
schedule playdays and sports days, officials’ rating clinics, and 
sports clinics. 

Miss Mary Benevento of Arnold College, New Haven, has 
been appointed chairman of the Connecticut board of women’s 
oficials. Basketball rating clinics will be held in the four 
regions under the leadership of Miss Josephine O’Dwyer of 
Fairfield, Connecticut, who is vice chairman of the officials’ 
rating clinics. The first rating clinic was held at the YWCA 
in Hartford. Seventy girls, representing ten schools, took the 
test. A basketball clinic was held at the Weaver High School 
in Hartford under the direction of Miss Mary Benevento. Fouls, 
violations, and coaching techniques were demonstrated fol- 
lowed by a demonstration game by Arnold College. During 
the latter part of the evening those attending the clinic were 
given group instruction in techniques. Eighty girls took part 
in the clinic. 

Sports days have been very popular this winter. On January 
28, Rockville High School entertained East Hartford, and 
Manchester -High School entertained Weaver High School, 
and East Hartford High. On January 31, the Hartford Pub- 
lic High School entertained East Hartford, Weaver, West 
Hartford, Bloomfield, and Manchester at a bowling sports day. 

Miss Helen Gibson, a nationally known badminton player 
and a physical education teacher at Fairfield, Connecticut, 
was in charge of a badminton clinic held at the Hartford High 
School on February 17. The badminton club and the girls’ 
leaders’ corps acted as joint hostesses to seventy-five girls from 
neighboring schools. 

The latest badminton film featuring Ken Davidson in “Let’s 
Play Badminton” was shown. Miss Gibson demonstrated vari- 
ous shots and then played a demonstration match against Miss 
Hope Smith of Teachers College of Connecticut at New Britain. 

A radio interview was arranged by the state NSWA pub- 
licity committee announcing the NSWA basketball officials’ 
rating clinics. Miss Geneva Kehr, director of the women’s 
division at the State Teachers College at New Britain, inter- 
viewed two students, Miss Florence Wojtusik, president of the 
WAA, and Miss Damahis MacFarquhar, chairman of the 
officials’ club. 


Florida by Grace Fox 


At the Southern District convention at Memphis, Tennessee 
the general- theme for the NSWA Section was “NSWA and 
Community Recreation.” The following topics were discussed: 
“National Standards for Women’s Athletics,” Miss Llewellyn 
Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia; “Society of 
Recreation Workers of America—Athletic Programs for Girls 
and Women,” Miss Eleanor Mary Parker, Pensacola Recrea- 
tion Department, Pensacola, Florida; “Working Together: 
School and Community Recreation,” Miss Katherine W. Mont- 
gomery, director of physical education, FSCW, Tallahassee, 
Florida; “A Look Ahead,” Miss Marjorie Newton, assistant 
professor of physical education, University of Texas, Austin. 

In addition to the above program arrangements were made 
for WNORC ratings to be given in volleyball and basketball. 
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It was found that three of the southern states had no boards 
at all and many people were interested in ratings who were 
not near enough to a local board to apply for a rating. Plans 
were also made for a state representatives’ dinner. 


Nebraska by Ruthann Geissinger 

A volleyball clinic was held on the University of Nebraska 
campus on Saturday, March 15, 1947. The clinic was spon- 
sored by the department of physical education for women and 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics, and was given as 
part of the state physical education convention. The program 
for the Clinic was as follows: 

1. Introduction and welcome by Miss Mabel Lee, director 
of physical education for women. 

2. ““NSWA, Its Purposes and Policies,” a talk by Mrs. 
Ruthann Geissinger. 

3. A discussion of volleyball rules by Mrs. Ruthann Geiss- 
inger including modification for various age levels, and modi- 
fications for corecreational volleyball. 

4. Demonstration and explanation of advanced techniques by 
Miss Frances McPherson, lead-up games by Miss Janice 
Carkin, officiating technique by Miss Jane Mott, game demon- 
stration by Miss Margery Kuplic, practical tests by Dr. 
Aileene Lockhart. 

5. Question-and-answer period by Miss Margery Kuplic. 


Michigan by Mildred E. Anderson 

The Michigan NSWA board held two meetings in Kala- 
mazoo, February 20 and 21, at the time of the state physical 
education convention. The board personnel includes the state 
representative, a national board representative, a public rela- 
tions and publicity chairman, chairmen for hockey, basketball, 
volleyball, and softball, and six regional representatives. 

As a result of these meetings, regional committees are 
to be appointed in each of the areas by the regional chairmen. 
With the assistance of these committees, it is hoped that 
scheduled sectional conferences on women’s athletics may be 
held during NEA regional meetings. School superintendents 
will be urged to cooperate by requesting teachers responsible 
for girls’ activities to attend. 

Much interest in women’s activities was evidenced at the 
state convention. On February 21, six Kalamazoo schools, 
representing all grade levels, held visiting hours for convention 
guests, during which time a great variety of individual and 
team games was demonstrated. Later in the morning, films 
on swimming, stunts, softball, and girls’ soccer were shown in 
the Western Michigan College theater. 

In the activity demonstrations that afternoon, Augusta 
Harris, state volleyball chairman, directed Michigan State 
Normal students in presenting a variety of drills which 
demonstrated good progression in the teaching of volleyball 
techniques. This presentation was followed by a game which 
clearly illustrated the application of the skills learned. During 
the remainder of the afternoon, golf enthusiasts of both 
sexes and all levels of ability received mass and individual 
instruction from Betty Hicks, former woman’s national ama- 
teur golf champion. Miss Hicks, who is president of the 
Women Professional Golfers Association, demonstrated the 
latest techniques in golf instruction. That evening another 
golf session was held during which a capacity number 
participated. 

At the conclusion of the activity demonstrations, a sectional 
meeting of women’s athletics was conducted by the Michigan 
NSWA board with members participating in a panel dis- 
cussion. Marie Hartwig served as general chairman of the 
meeting. Dr. Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, opened 
the session with an interesting account of the meeting held 
in January by the National Legislative Board of NSWA, on 
which she serves as an advisory member. Olga Madar, state 
representative and chairman of the board, introduced the 
members of the board who briefly described their respective 
duties, gave progress reports, and requested cooperation from 
those in attendance. Regional chairmen presented the results 
of the Michigan Sports Survey (pertaining to girls’ athletics) 
conducted in 1946. The meeting closed with a panel discussion 
on competition and officiating. 
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NSWA _ materials, including special publications, guides, 
and technique charts were used in a display at the Union 
Building of Western Michigan College where convention 
guests registered. Due partially to its desirable location, the 
display created attention and many people became acquainted 
with the purposes, services, and publications of NSWA. 

Pearl Gerber of Cleveland Intermediate School in Detroit 
reports that office, professional, and industrial girls of Detroit 
have plenty of opportunity to participate in league competition 
in basketball, if they so desire. The principal leagues in the 
city are those conducted by the City Recreation Department, 
The Catholic Youth Organization, and the Inter-Church 
Athletic Association. Although there is ample opportunity 
for participation, there is doubt as to whether these leagues 
are conducted in a manner conducive to the health and well- 
being of the girls and to better basketball. 

The Department of Recreation League consists of two 
divisions, the Industrial Division, and the Nurses’ Division. 
The Industrial Women’s Division consists of ten teams made 
up of girls between the ages of 17 and 30. Twelve girls may 
be signed to a team at one time with no additions after a set 
deadline unless an addition is preceded by the release of one 
girl. The playing rules used are those published by the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics. The caliber of play 
in this league is more skilled as well as more strenuous than 
in the other leagues, and the competition is much keener. 
Yet, a physical examination is not required, and the respon- 
sibility of a health failure rests upon the individual and the 
coach. The attitude of the Recreation Department is that 
adult girls should realize the importance of not playing when 
they are afflicted with any physical disability, and that girls 
under 21 must have the signature of their parents on the 
contract before they can participate, thus having the respon- 
sibility rest on the parents. The presence of men coaches has 
a tendency to emphasize the spirit of intense competition and 
also to make a rougher game. The job of the officials, because 
of these reasons, becomes increasingly difficult, and requires 
people with sound knowledge of the rules, and definite game 
experience. However, only two of the six officials used are 
rated officials. The teams play one game a week and average 
one practice session a week previous to the start of league 
play. Championships are decided on a point basis under a 
round-robin schedule. Small individual trophies are awarded 
at the. end of the season. 

The Nurses’ Division of this league is conducted on a 
comparable basis with a few differences. The teams represent 
the various hospitals in the city, and players may be either 
student or registered nurses. There are eight teams in this 
league, and games are played in the evenings at school build- 
ings allotted to the Recreation Department. A definite roster 
of players is not kept, but each team presents a list of twelve 
girls to the referee before game time and only these girls 
may participate in that game. This plan has been adopted to 
comply with the changing working conditions of the nurses. 
No health examinations are required in this league, but this 
involves no problem as all students secure physical examina- 
tions at the institution in which they are employed. Again, 
the officials are not required to be rated, but women coaches 
are in the majority. 

The Catholic Youth Organization conducts a league for 
girls above the age of 18 who are members of a Catholic 
parish. Here again, the rules published by NSWA are used. 
Games are played on Sunday afternoons, and two officials 
work each game. Most of these officials are not rated and 
lack practical experience. Women coaches are supposed 
to be used exclusively, but it is noticeable in some cases that 
these women are only “fronts” during game time for the 
real coach who is a man. These are definitely exceptions 
as the authorities conducting the league do their utmost to 
have the teams coached by women. The teams play on their 
own side of town and the championship is decided by having 
the east side winner play the west side winner. A physical 
examination is required. 

The Inter-Church Athletic Association League has _pre- 
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sented the most difficulty in securing accurate data, The 
authorities give the necessary information, but from obse 
tion of the games themselves, the rules are not being followed 
as set down by the main office. Men officials have been 
and also unrated women officials. The teams are coached 
both men and women, but the men are in the ma 
are accepted by the league. The facilities of the churches 
are used but in some cases are inadequate as to size and 
lighting. This league is conducted by dividing the city into 
divisions. Winners of each division enter the play-offs 
decide championships. Teams are composed of adult girls 
from any church which is a member of the Detroit Couneil 
of Churches. The players must sign contracts, and trophies 
are awarded the winning team. A_ physical examination js 
not required. 


In no instance at the present time are the leagues directed 
by trained women. Progress had been made in eliminating 
some of the bad standards, but unfortunately because of , 
shortage of women workers in the City Recreation Depart. 
ment and the CYO, changes were made in the personnel of 
the departments and men were placed in charge. Included 
among the participants in these various leagues have been 
women trained in physical education who deplore some of 
the existing conditions, and they have called these conditions 
to the attention of the Detroit board of NSWA and the 
Detroit rating board. The league authorities have been con- 
tacted by representatives of the Detroit rating board, and 
have indicated that they are willing to cooperate and work 
out a suitable solution, if possible. Through the efforts of 
Mr. Vaughn Blanchard and Eleanor Walsh of the Detroit 
Health Education Department, arrangements have been made 
with Olga M. Madar, Michigan representative of NSWA, 
to revive the activities of the Detroit board of NSWA. 
Attempts will be made to call a meeting of all officials in 
the three leagues to discuss the various problems involved 
and to conduct a clinic to train better officials. If this is 
successful, many of the problems existing now will be solved. 


jority and 





« Canadian News + 


By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 

Canadian physical education people who thought that invita- 
tions might be extended to them to visit the Olympic games 
in London, England, will learn with regret that it is not the 
intention of the Oympic Committee to do this. The president 
of the Amateur Athletic Union of Canada has announced that 
Viscount Alexander, the Governor General, has consented to 
become Grand Patron of the Canadian Olympic Association 
and of the Amateur Athletic Union. 

Mr. Patrick J. Mulqueen, Honorary President of the Cana 
dian Olympic Association, who died in December, 1946, was 
paid a glowing tribute in the March, 1947, bulletin of the asso- 
ciation. In the passing of Mr. Mulqueen, a most active organizer 
of Canadian teams to the various Olympics over a quarter- 
century, Canada has lost a worthy citizen and amateur sport, 
a good friend. 

The executive committee of the Canadian Olympic Associa 
tion is giving serious consideration to Canada’s team. The 
feeling in Canada, according to the March bulletin of the Cana- 
dian Olympic Association, is that there must be no discrimi 
nation against promising athletes and that there will be some 
participants, who, although not able to win events, nevertheless 
will profit from valuable experience in international competition. 

Contributions to the Canadian Olympic Association are clas- 
sified as “charitable” for income tax purposes. All funds 
collected in the name of the Association should be sent to the 
Hon. Treas. Robert Kerr, 153 St. Clair Avenue, Hamilton, 
Ontario. .A vigorous campaign for funds at the provincial 
levels will be initiated May 1, 1947. 


The following track and field meets are to be held during 
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the summer: Edmonton, July 25-26, Dominion junior boys and 
Dominion women’s meet ; Calgary, Aug. 10, Alberta provincial 
men’s meet; British Columbia, August 2, Dominion senior 
track and field meet. : ae 

The Dominion fencing championships will be held in Van- 
couver, B. C., on June 19 and 20. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Jerry Mathisen reports an interesting recreation week “7 
March 27-April 2. The program was as follows: March 27, 
B. C. Branch of the CAHPER demonstration ; March 28, Pro- 
Rec gymnastic competition ; March 29, Pacific Northwest gym- 
nastic competition; March 29, Pacific Northwest weight-lifting 
championships ; March 31, Burrard Lions Club amateur boxing 
show; April 1 and 2, 13th annual Pro-Rec mass display. 


ALBERTA 

Art Eriksson reports that the Edmonton Recreation Com- 
mission has set up an athletic council to coordinate the work 
of sports in that city. The following executives have been 
elected: president, Maury Van Vliet; vice president, Arnold 
Henderson; secretary-treasurer, Jim Piper; Members at large: 
Phil Howe, representing baseball, W. Skitch, representing foot- 
ball, M. Lewis, community leagues, James Parsons, boxing, Roy 
Haliburton, track and field, J. Dahlhan, Edmonton Athletic 
Club. 

The University of Alberta basketball team has had an exten- 
sive schedule with Montana teams. Visits to the Montana 
School of Mines, Billings Polytechnic, and Eastern Montana 
Normal School proved very beneficial to the University’s squad 
in experience if not in victories. 

Joe Ross’ department of health and recreation presented a 
demonstration by the Edmonton centers March 25 which in- 
cluded a program of Danish gymnastics, tumbling, folk danc- 
ing, and games. The aim oi the demonstration was not to 
present perfected numbers but to show what could be done 
with mass participation of all ages for the purpose of enjoy- 
ment and good health. 

Twenty-one leaders have been active in centers sponsored by 
the Edmonton Recreation Commission, YMCA, YWCA, com- 
munity leagues, and independent organizations. Over 1,400 
persons from 9-50 years took part. 

The University of Alberta ballet club presented an original 
ballet interpretation of Tschaikowski’s “Nutcracker Suite” at 
Convocation Hall, March 21. Sixteen girls and six men, all 
members of the ballet club, took part under the direction of 
Stella Holosko. 

Catherine Miller reports on a very active season at West- 
glen High School at Edmonton. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Dr. J. B. Kirkpatrick, director of the Saskatchewan Recrea- 
tion Movement has sent on a very interesting outline on pro- 
vincial and district track and field meets. The provincial meet 
will be a two-day affair and will be held in Saskatoon on May 
30 and 31. Instead of having teams from individual high 
schools, teams this year will represent entire districts except 
in Regina and Saskatoon. Each district will be entitled to send 
two teams, a senior and junior entry, each consisting of no 
more than five competitors. Eleven districts have been set up 
for the province. SRM makes a grant of $40 to each district 
which may be used by the district to purchase trophies for their 
own meet, or to meet other expenses in connection with the 
meet. SRM also provides first-, second-, and third-place 
ribbons, entry fees, standard scoring forms for each event, and 
twe sets of unstamped addressed envelopes to district organizers 
for information relative to their meet. 

Arrangements are also under way to stage a revival of the 
international meet with a team from Saskatchewan competing 
with representatives from North Dakota. 

The SRM is sponsoring a provincial-wide camp conference 
this spring. A conference planning committee met on March 21 
to draw up definite plans for the agenda. It is hoped that out 
of this conference, which is scheduled for May 9 and 10, a 
Saskatchewan camping association will.be formed. Dr. Doris 
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Plewes, assistant director of national fitness, and John Pearson, 
field work executive, Parks and Recreation Association of 
Canada, will be present for the conference. 


Miss Florence Marchildon of La Societe Canadienne d’ En- 
seignment Postscolaire is conducting weaving classes at present 
under the sponsorship of SRM. One course was conducted in 
North Battleford and three classes have been organized in 
Saskatoon. Miss Marion Bird of SRM has been the organizer 
of the courses. 

MANITOBA 

Leadership training is one of the most important items in 
any recreation program. The Manitoba physical fitness council 
has always considered it a duty to foster and sponsor such 
courses, whether they be long or short. Ten courses were held 
in various parts of the province this year. At its last meeting 
held on March 12, the council voted to recommend to the 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare that a trust fund of 
$2,000 be set up to conduct a long-term leadership course in 
fitness and recreation this fall. The course would be for 
Greater Winnipeg leaders. 

A precedent for these funds has been established by a $900 
grant from the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. With 
this money a short concentrated refresher course will be held 
in May. A well known leader from the United States in the 
field of recreation is being sought to take charge of the course. 
The Greater Winnipeg Council of Social Agencies’ recreation 
division is heading the course up with the Manitoba physical 
fitness division and the Winnipeg parks board cooperating. 

Robert Jarman, director of physical education, Winnipeg 
schools, continues to set records with participants in his 
recent inter-high and elementary school swimming meets. Over 
400 took part in the individual races and over 600 swam in the 
relays. During the first night over 65 events were run off in 
the amazing time of two hours and one-half. 

The winter carnival season of the associated community clubs 
of Greater Winnipeg began February 15 and ended with a 
final meeting at the Winnipeg auditorium on Friday evening, 
March 28. During this time, some 25 carnivals were held. One 
outstanding event at these carnivals was the crowning of a car- 
nival queen. There were seventeen carnival queens representing 
seventeen community clubs competing for “Miss Winnipeg, 
1947” at the meeting. The attendance at these carnivals was 
around 50,000 people. 


Officers of the Manitoba Ski Zone Committee, CASA, for 
this next year are as follows: chairman: Doug Groff; vice 
chairmen: Gordon Keeping and Tim Burns; secretary, Tom 
Smart; treasurer: Sid Wise. 


ONTARIO 

Winnifred R. Prendergast, chairman of the physical educa- 
tion section of the Ontario Education Association, has sent 
along some very interesting data in relation to the annual 
Easter convention. There are really two physical education 
sections, men’s and women’s, but in certain instances they unite 
for mutual help. With such leaders as Dr. C. H. McCloy, 
Michael Herman of the New York Folk Dance Center, Earle 
Rossman of the Detroit Recreation Department, Dr. Muriel 
Brown from the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, and 
Dr. G. E. Hall, president-elect of Western University, the 
physical education teachers had a stimulating convention. 
Members of the section are for the most part secondary school 
teachers of physical education, in addition to which there 
were physical education specialists from universities, normal, 
and private schools. At the London Normal School this year 
half of the men students registered are war veterans. One of 
the interesting activities they have requested of Miss Winnifred 
Prendergast, the physical education instructor at the school, 
is square dancing. Since the teacher is expected to be a leader 
in the community, the forty young men attending the London 
Normal School will be scattered over western Ontario com- 
munities ready to take their place as “callers” of square danc- 
ing. The students do their own playing and their own calling. 
When the dances are over, the general feeling of a successful 
evening, well spent, leaves all with a great deal of satisfaction. 








John Kidd, director of the recreation association, the Domin- 
ion civil servants’ large leisure-time organization, has sent 
along a conference workbook used at the association’s confer- 
ence on March 15. This is the largest civil servants’ associa- 
tion in Canada with almost 10,000 members enrolled. Over 
34 different activity groups were conducted this past year by 
the membership, and for the membership, due to an excellent 
professional staff. The members suggested 139 different activ- 
ities at their conference and at the moment of writing, the 
number of new prospects for this year is not known. However, 
activities in the areas of physical, social, and cultural recreation 
all have a place in the program. Those recreation people inter- 
ested in knowing more about John Kidd’s spring and swimming 
planning conference should write him in care of the Recreation 
Association, 32 Elgin Street, Ottawa, Ontario. 


QUEBEC 
Stanley Rough continues to be the spark plug in recreation 
work as far as Arvida is concerned. Along with Mrs. Rough 
he seems to be indefatigable in the number of activities carried 
on. But he realizes that activity alone is not sufficient, and 
he is constantly working at the reasons back of the activity in 
the bilingual town. The Arvida Recreation Association is an 


outstanding example of an industrial recreation association in 
Canada. 
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By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


Pee. se eS Sw By Viola Ramsey 
At the conclusion of its third regular monthly meeting of 
1947 the Tucson Physical Education Association had made 
plans for setting up a well coordinated physical education 
program in the junior and senior high schools. This coordina- 
tion is being planned for both girls and boys. The business 
of the January meeting was the study and consideration of the 
new state course of study in health, physical education, and 
recreation. The February meeting was devoted to members 
of the local association who had studied various units on health, 
safety, physical education, games, and recreation and who gave 
reports and demonstrations as an in-service training feature 
for elementary school teachers. The only fault with this plan 
was poor attendance by the elementary group. The new course 
of study was discussed by a committee of the local association 
and the superintendent of schools and ways and means of 
utilizing the new work were planned. Miss Kathryn Young, 
Lowell C. Bailey, and John L. Barringer were the AAHPER 
members who formed this committee. The March meeting, 
under the leadership of President Elmer Carrier, set the idea 
of a better coordinated program between the various school 
levels as the objective of the association for the coming year. 
For the boys, testing programs in football, basketball, volley- 
ball, baseball, track, and general physical efficiency have been 
adopted as a starter and after the tests have been standardized 
norms for each age level for our locality will be set up. 

For the girls there has been a check list of facilities compiled 
so that the six junior high schools in the system will have 
uniform equipment and facilities. Plans have been laid for a 
more unified program in softball, volleyball, health instruction, 
personnel training, especially in the fields of rhythm and cor- 
rective work, and GAA activities have been made more uniform 
throughout the city. Dance demonstrations have been planned 
for the junior high schools to show what is being done in 
senior high school. Playdays for the junior high school girls 
with sports demonstrations at the high school are to be forth- 
coming. There is to be a standardization of rules and tech- 
niques throughout the city and of requirements in physical 
education classes. 
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Copies of the article “The Concentrated 
which appeared in the January issue of the Nera, Come 
have been sent by John L. Barringer, president of the Ane 
state association to the superintendent and all of the junior 
senior high school principals in order that there might be 
unified planning for health instruction for the ne — 


: xt year, 
Miss Janet McTavish and Mr. Barringer have sta 
class in social dancing for beginners only and the r Tted a 

has been very favorable. Forty-two couples were in att 
at the initial meeting and more are expected. The plan j 
accept for class work the first fifty boys and girls nth 


S 4 who indi 
that they are interested. It is planned to bring in the ta 


band after basic steps have been learned as a Motivating factor 
The boys’ physical education classes have been set Up us: 
the height-weight-age exponent system for the first time in the 


school’s history, and this method is proving itself Very satis. 
factory. 


A five-item physical efficiency test has been given to 695 
at Tucson Senior High School and interest in the results has 
run very high. This test was outlined in Scholastic Coach ig 
September, 1944, and we would enjoy hearing. from anyone 
who has used this particular test. 

Ken Pearson, a new addition to the physical education staf 
has set up extracurricular classes in wrestling and one-wall 
handball and the groups are very enthusiastic about these 
activities. 

The girls’ tennis team played its third match March 9 
against Mesa. So far this season they have won one and lo 
one losing to North Phoenix High School and winning from 
Phoenix Union High School. Eloise Morton went to th 
quarter-finals of the Arizona Closed Tournament and then 
paired with Mary Louise Hines to go to the quarter-finals in 
the doubles. Mrs. Mary Lue Gove is the girls’ coach. 

The GAA and the girls’ physical education groups are plan 
ning archery and badminton playdays with Amphitheatre High 
School. There are thirty girls at work on archery skills and 
thirty-five on badminton. 

The junior high schools of the Tucson System cooperating 
with the City Recreation Department recently closed a very 
successful after-school basketball league season. Over 65 teams 
from six junior high schools competed. The teams were divided 
into leagues according to an age-height-weight scale and eight 
boys were allowed on each roster. Awards were given to the 
winners in each league by the city recreation department. Mr. 
Lovelless Gardner, city recreation director, made the preser- 
tation. At the end of the season Tucson Senier High Schoo 
sponsored a junior high school tournament and the team 
representing the schools were made up of the outstanding 
players in the various leagues in the after-school program 
The Dunbar Junior High School won this tournament. A trophy 
was presented by B. C. Doolen, head of the boys’ physical 
education department and basketball coach at Tucson Senior 
High School. 

The after-school program is governed by an athletic council 
This council is made up of representatives from each junior 
high school. Meetings are held weekly and such matters 
passing on conduct of players on and off the field, eligibility, 
and schedule making are the main items of business, The 
council has been very successful and its decisions are respected 
and upheld by the teams and individual members at all time. 
The council is supervised by one of the junior high schodl 
coaches and it is believed by the men in contact with the 
program that the boys are more severe in the matter of rules 
and interpretations than the coaches themselves. 

Successful programs in volleyball and touch football wert 
conducted the first semester and regular baseball will be next 
on the agenda. More than fifty teams are expected to enlef 
tournament play. 

The Arizona state archery association held its fifteenth annul 
tournament on April 12 and 13 at the Arizona State College 
at Tempe. The tournament was open to all archers who aft 
residents of Arizona. 

The twenty-second annual tournament of the Arizona stalt 
tennis association for the 1947 state open championships ws 
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held April 18, 19, and 20 at the University of Arizona. The 
events were men’s singles and doubles, women’s singles and 
doubles, junior veterans’ singles and doubles, junior boys’ singles 
and doubles, junior girls’ singles and doubles, and mixed 
doubles. : The tournament was open to all amateur players 
whose entry was acceptable to the tournament committee. 


UTAH. sels - « «+ « By Glenn W. Arnett 


Utah was well represented at the national convention in 
Seattle, April 21-26. The following persons were in attendance: 
Elizabeth A. Dutton, Utah State Agricultural College; H. B. 
Hunsaker, Utah State Agricultural College; Israel Heaton, 
Utah State Agricultural College; twenty-six major students, 
Utah State Agricultural College; Glen Worthington, Logan 
High School; Lee Liston, Davis High School; Shelah Wood- 
land, University of Utah; Mrs. Alice O. Bronson, University 
of Utah; Dr. N. P. Neilson, University of Utah; four gradu- 
ate students, University of Utah; Warren G. Allsop, Bingham 
High School ; Donald H. Fuller, Payson High School; Glenn 
W. Arnett, State Department of Education. 


Six district conferences were completed on Saturday, March 
8 These conferences were well received, and the attendance 
was exceptional in most districts. Registration in the districts 
was as ‘follows: District I, 179; District II, 80; District III, 
(not reported) ; District IV, 40; District V, 85; District VI, 65. 

The general plan of having an instructor demonstrate 
methods and techniques of ‘teaching activities to pupils with- 
out having seen these groups prior to convention time worked 
out very satisfactorily. It was the general feeling of conference 
members that seeing the final product was not so important 
as seeing how the instructor arrived at this point with the group. 

Michael Anne Healy of the University of Utah reports that 
with skiing becoming an increasingly popular sport all over 
the United States and with the great opportunities of a long 
season and magnificent mountains in the western states, the 
University of Utah’s physical education department has included 
skiing as a physical education course during the winter quarter 
for the past two seasons. During the 1946 winter quarter, 
four hundred students were enrolled. The winter quarter enroll- 
ment of 1947 showed an increase of fifty students over that 
of 1946. 


The program included daily classes except on Sundays and 
Mondays. Students participated in three hours of activity one 
day of the week in ski classes instead of the usual one-hour 
class meeting three times a week. Enrollment for each day 
was divided into beginning, intermediate, and advanced sections, 
and at winter quarter registration students were placed in 
one of the three daily divisions according to past experience 
and skiing ability. 

This year, with a few exceptions, beginning classes were held 
at Brighton while intermediate and advanced classes met at 
Alta. Transportation was handled by a local Salt Lake bus 
company and buses left at 12:30 p.m. daily from the gymnasium 
for the twenty-eight mile drive up the Big Cottonwood 
(Brighton) and Little Cottonwood (Alta) canyons. Not only 
students attending their assigned classes rode the buses, but 
also students who had a free afternoon and wished to go skiing. 


To aid with the large classes, particularly the beginning 
classes, student instructors were chosen to teach ski classes in 
addition to members of the physical education staff. Instructors 
felt that the beginning skiers made a good start in skiing and 
that the intermediate and advanced students improved their 
skiing ability. 

Additional ski activity included men’s and women’s ski 
teams, the men being coached by Sverre Engen, and the women 
by Michael Anne Healy, a member of the women’s physical 
education staff at the University of Utah. Six girls attended 
the first invitational ski meet for college women in physical 
education in Utah, Wyoming, and Colorado conducted by the 
University of Colorado at Winter Park, Colorado, during the 
weekend of Washington’s birthday. The University of Utah 


Planned to hold the second invitational ski meet at Alta on 
March 28 and 29. 
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News from the ¢ 
+ Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

In Lafayette, Louisiana, the Orchesis Club and students of 
the dance classes of Southwestern Louisiana College collabo- 
rated with the Southwestern Symphony Orchestra in presenting 
a midyear dance concert on January 20-21. A cast of 50 dancers, 
directed by Evelyn Lockman, took part in the modern Persian 
ballet entitled “The Teheran Palace.” Costumes were designed 
by Delio Flores Garza and executed by the dancers as part 
of their training in the special home economics course on Ccos- 
tume design and construction for dance majors. In connection 
with the concert the Southwestern Library featured several 
large displays of oriental dance costume designs, pictures from 
former dance productions and books and accessories for the 
dance. An exhibit of Persian designs created by students from 
the art classes of Mr. Garza was arranged in the foyer adjoin- 
ing the Fine Arts Theater. Outstanding performances were 
given by Charles Prince Yongue, a junior dance major in the 
role of the caliph, Eva Stoma as the fortune teller, Virginia 
Coe and Marc Breaux as the princess and prince. The ballet 
was also presented in Opelousas, Louisiana, in March and in 
several schools in New Orleans. Other recent dance activities 
include the senior recital of Tessie Broussard (a requirement 
for the degree in dance), a floor show for the veterans’ dance, 
participation in the annual Camellia Pageant in January, a 
program for the annual meeting of the service club of the 
Southern Pacific Railway, and seven numbers for the annual 
Breaux Bridge Mardi Gras Ball. 


The high school square dance club of Barrington, Illinois, 
directed by Truman L. Chiles, sponsored its second annual 
United Nations Folk Festival on February 21. The program, 
a feature of American Brotherhood Week, included a demon- 
stration of folk dances by eight national groups from the Chi- 
cago area and New England quadrilles and cowboy dances 
performed by the local square dance club. After the program 
the 200 festival participants, including representatives from 
Lithuania, Scotland, Mexico, Austria, Ireland, Spain, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, joined in informal folk dancing under 
the direction of V. F. Beliajus of Northwestern University, 
leader of the Polish and Lithuanian dancers. The purpose of 
the festival as asserted by the sponsors on the program was 
to utilize “this wholesome interchange of folk music and art 
to help to overcome intolerance and discrimination because of 
race or nationality and to contribute in turn to the United 
Nations’ pattern of world brotherhood and peace.” 


The major course in dance at the University of Wisconsin 
has made Madison a center of interest for dance educators for 
many years. Now definite efforts are being made to make the 
layman in Madison, and in all Wisconsin, more aware of 
dance and eager for it. Much has been done directly through 
the school curriculum. Practice teachers in dance have made 
it possible to offer a much wider program than could other- 
wise have been undertaken. At one of Madison’s elementary 
schools dance instruction was introduced through the efforts 
of Virginia Johnson, an Orchesis member. Here at Lowell 
School dance became a part of the art curriculum in 1946 and 
it is not at all uncommon to find children in the halls at noon- 
time teaching each other to dance. In addition to a weekly 
class period there are after-school clubs directed by senior 
dance majors from the University for the many children whose 
interest goes farther. There is also an opportunity for 
elementary school children to take part in performances. At 
Christmas the fifth and sixth graders gave “The Juggler of 
Notre Dame” for their parents, using dance, music, and choral 
speaking. Some of the especially talented children have worked 
briefly with Orchesis and with the Wisconsin Players. On 
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February | the fifth grade did a demonstration lesson and a 
large group dance on a skating theme for the Wisconsin state 
teachers’ convention. Through these demonstrations they hope 
to reach teachers who may begin similar work in other schools. 
Miss Johnson also teaches Saturday morning children’s classes 
sponsored by the department of physical education of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This offers an excellent chance for 
prospective teachers to observe methods of teaching at several 
age levels. Two ‘Madison high schools include longer units in 
dance in the girls’ physical education program. Dance is also 
being increasingly stressed in Madison’s recreation program. 
Saturday afternoon classes for boys and girls 7-18 years 
of age have been added to the regular program of recreational 
dancing for high school and adult groups. Much'‘of this has 
been due to the efforts of Miss Hermine Sauthoff, who was 
on the staff of the ‘University dance department last year. 
Both she and Miss Johnson will be on the summer session 
staff this year. Besides the classes in Madison there is a 
University extension worker who carries on adult classes in 
2 towns in this area. Orchesis has also appeared outside the 
city, giving concerts and demonstrations to interested groups, 
all directed toward spreading an interest in and appreciation 
of dance to a wider audience. 


The University of North Dakota has reorganized its Orchesis 
group after three years of inactivity. Directed by Judy Graham 
the club gave its first performance for the women’s faculty club 
on January 16. On March 5 the group gave a combination 
lecture and technique demonstration for the junior business 
and professional women. Tryouts for Senior Orchesis were 
held the first 3 weeks of the semester. The group is now work- 
ing’on a program “The Perfume Suite” to be presented on 
the campus this spring. 

Marion E. Bigelow writes from Fresno State College in 
California that the school had had no dance club for over 
3 years prior to last fall. Since organizing last December they 
have outlined an ambitious program. On February 22 the 
group took part in the Northern California Dance Symposium 
at San Jose; on March 21 they gave a lecture demonstration 
at Lemoore High School, and on March 29 was the Southern 
California Dance Symposium at the University of Southern 
California in Los Angeles. They are also making plans for 
a program for high schools in the San Joaquin Valley to be 
held at Fresno State College about May 15. 


The University of Washington presented its annual dance 
drama on March 5-8 in the Dance Theatre on the campus. 
Directed by Mary Aid deVries and assisted by dance students 
and physical education major students, the members of Orchesis 
created and presented a “Sea Saga” in 7 scenes and two dance 
suites, one primitive and tropical in flavor and the other, 
“Summer Sunday,” a comedy sketch featuring the antics of a 
recreation-bent aggregation of sunbathers and picnickers in- 
cluding the inevitable camera-man, golfer, and fisherman. The 
“Sea Saga” music was arranged by Marguerite Brown Gibson 
from selections by Sibelius, Torjussen, Cowell, MacDowell, 
Roy Harris, and from sea chanties. Staging and dances were 
designed to be viewed penthouse style with the audience on 
3 sides of the performers and exits and entrances made during 
blackouts. The fishermen took leave of their wives and sweet- 
hearts, set out to sea and “harvested” a goodly catch. “Men 
Against the Storm” was a dramatic portrayal in movement, 
lighting, and sound effects of a storm at sea. The sailors 
speedily recovered their equilibrium and high spirits and 
brought the boat safe into port where the captain and crew 
were joyfully welcomed by their waiting women. In the last 
scene the entire crew and their ladies gathered to celebrate 
the wedding of the captain and his sweetheart. Orchesis also 
sponsored a performance of the Van Tuyl-Lauer concert group 
in the Dance Theatre on April 18, immediately prior to the 
national convention in Seattle. 


The department of physical education of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, in collaboration with the committee 
on drama, lectures, and music, is presenting a series of concert 
dance performances designated as the “Pacific Coast Dance 
Festival.” Eleanor King, Mary Tiffany, Karen Burt and 
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Harriette Anne Gray gave concerts in the Royce Hall Aug: 
torium on March 4, March 13, and April 17 respectively 
June 4 the Dance Theatre (formerly known as the rs On 
Dance Group) will be seen in the Royce Hall . Auditor 

Eleanor King’s program included first performances <a 
“Air” and “Gavotte” from Bach’s “Partita No. 6 in . 


° . . . E » i ; 
On April 13 Miss King again travelled to California, Pre. 
to Santa Barbara College, where she: performed a program 


including the premiere of “Afternoon in Crete” (Roy Harri 
and the well known favorites, “Roads to Hell—Pride me 
Envy, Wrath” (Pitot); “Peace, An Allegory” (Scarat’ 
“Moon Dances” (Schoenberg); “Song for Heaven” (Bach) 
and “To the West” (Harris). Miss King will offer a summe 
course in technique and composition in her Seattle studio, " 

An intersting new all-male concert group is known as the 
Lynn Dancers, and is headed by Barry Lynn formerly associ. 
ated with Virginia Tanner in the Dance Theatre at Salt Lae 
City, Utah. Mr. Lynn was trained by Hanya Holm, Welland 
Lathrop, Elizabeth Waters, and Miriam Winslow and js well 
equipped to follow in the footsteps of Ted Shawn whose SToup 
established a precedent for all-male programs. The group 
made its debut in Reno in February and plans to leave aboyt 
the last of April for a tour of the east where they expect tp 
settle permanently. Summer plans are still indefinite but they 
expect to stay in Key West, Florida, next fall in order tp 
carry out a long-anticipated research project in Caribbean 
dances and music. 

Elsewhere in this issue there is a listing of some of the 
outstanding opportunities for summer dance study. The expe. 
rienced and established teacher of dance always welcomes new 
opportunities to brush up on her personal technique and to 
expand her horizon in the field of dance. The young teacher 
needs to utilize her summers for professional advancement. 
For many years the opportunities for advanced study were 
limited mostly to the east coast area but during the last few 
seasons schools in the midwest, south, and on the west coast 
have enlisted the services of visiting teachers to augment their 
regular staff, and in the summer of 1947 it will be possible for 
an ambitious teacher to study without travelling far from her 
home town. Several schools are located in camp surroundings 
where vacation fun can be easily combined with professional 
advancement. If a teacher needs to receive university credit 
for her summer’s work she should write the school of her 
choice and inquire if such credit may be obtained and trans- 
ferred to her alma mater. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


by C. A. Wangerin, Whitetisn Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Ommp ...+ +6 «+ «© «+ « « Oy Ree eee 
The annual meeting of the Ohio Association for Health, 


Physical Education, and Recreation was held on Friday, Febru 
ary 21, and Saturday, February 22, at the Hollenden Hotel, Cleve- 
land. On Friday an elementary school workshop was conducted 
with Miss Edwina Jones, supervisor of physical education in the 
Cleveland public schools, as chairman. At the opening general 
session Friday evening Dr. Harold H. Titus of Denison Uni- 
versity presented an address entitled “Social Trends of Signif- 
cance for Education.” On Saturday morning at the second 
general session Dr. William E. Wickenden, president, Case 
School of Applied Science, addressed the group on the top 
“Reorienting Education to Our Changing Age Groups.” Miss 
Grace B. Daviess, president of the state association, presented 
the annual awards for meritorious service. Section meetings 
were held during the remainder of the meeting. New officers 
for 1947 are: George Kozak, supervisor of health and physical 
education, Cleveland; Edwina Jones, supervisor of health and 
physical education, Cleveland; M. D. Sheatsley, director of 
physical education, Columbus; Paul E. Landis, supervisor of 
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health, physical education, recreation, and safety, Columbus; 
Geneva Watson, Ohio State University, Columbus. 

Mr. W. K. Streit, director of physical education, reports that 
15,000 boys and girls in the Cincinnati | public schools, are 
participating this year in some form of intramural sports in 
organized groups before or after school hours. This number 
is in addition to the 3,000 boys and girls who engage in high 
school sports competition between schools. 

School officials and medical authorities agree that a sound 
healthy body and a sound mind are essentials in the building 
of a good citizen. They are also in agreement that the founda- 
tions of strength are laid in early childhood, and that its build- 
ing stones are adequate nutrition, freedom from disease, and 
vigorous physical exercise. It is for these reasons, Mr. Streit 
explained, that physical education is taught in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools in all grades beginning with kindergarten and 
continuing through the twelfth grade of high school. 

In kindergarten and primary grades, physical and health 
education are taught by classroom teachers. Beginning in the 
fourth grade, specially prepared physical education teachers 
conduct a program of conditioning activities, games, rhythms, 
athletics, apparatus and tumbling, and corrective work for all 
pupils. The addition of swimming and lifesaving rounds out 
the program in junior and senior high schools. 


In the role of prevention, physical education can and does 
save the state many dollars and much human suffering. This 
is accomplished through the prevention of mental and physical 
defects, and through activity serving to forestall crime and 
delinquency. As a corrective measure, physical education 
should, when properly directed, lessen the need for hospitals, 
jails, and insane asylums. 


Youth is a strategic time for the development of physical 
power since maintenance of power is all that can be expected 
after maturity. It is highly desirable that a carefully graded 
program of physical education be planned so that the activities 
stimulate maximum effort on the part of the pupils. The 
interest and responsibility of the schools for improvement in 
health, physical fitness, social adjustment, and leisuretime inter- 
ests scarcely need justification. 


Following are the high lights of an excellent program of 
health and physical education at Mentor High School sent in 
by Florence I. Davis, physical education instructor. 

1. Annual physical ‘examinations by county doctor. 


2. Annual eye tests with electric eye chart, giving assistance 
where possible in the obtaining of corrective treatment. 

3. Annual audiometer tests, with re-checks -for questionable 
cases, and assistance where necessary and possible in obtaining 
corrective treatment. 

4. Clinic service and first-aid service for illness or accidents 
occurring during the school day. (Trained students in charge.) 

5. Free vaccinations each year. 

6. Patch test, or fluoroscopic chest examinations each year, 
followed by x-ray examinations where necessary. 

7. Junior Red Cross drive for funds, either one or two times 
each year, as scheduled\by the organization. 

8. Home nursing instruction by the county nurse, for junior 
girls, each year. 

9. Fluoroscopic chest examinations, available to teachers each 
year at no cost. 

10. Intramural sports program for girls including speed- 
ball, soccer, hockey, volleyball, basketball, badminton, ping 
pong, softball, track and field events played during the noon 
hour, after school on the campus, or during physical education 
classes. 

11. Other sports activities for girls encouraged outside of 
school, but for which GGG points are awarded including roller 
skating, archery, bowling, swimming, ice skating, horseback 
riding, hiking, cycling. 

12. Boys’ intramural program, including touch football, 
basketball, volleyball, ping pong, boxing, wrestling, badminton, 
and softball, 

13. Two periods a week of physical education required of 
all boys and girls, in grades from 7 through 12, as a mini- 
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mum; only students with special permits from doctors excused. 

14. An annual intramural night to which the public is invited, 
put on at the end of the indoor sports season; finals in various 
indoor intramurals are run off for the entertainment of students 
and parents who are charged a small admission fee used to 
defray expenses for the program. 

15. Services of a county nurse, available for one-half day 
a week in the building, or in making follow-up calls at homes 
where necessary. 

16. Cheerleading, 35 girls participated in calisthenics, prac- 
tice, etc. 

17. Annual movie or lecture by a local doctor or dentist in 
the school assembly. 

18. Gym night for teachers. 

19. Junior high school science and hygiene in Grades 7 and 8. 

20. Report of medical examination to parents, in writing, 
with recommendations for checkup with family physician. 

21. Cumulative reports, health record of each student. 

22. Report to subject and homeroom teachers of students’ 
deficiencies in vision, hearing, general health. 

23. Noon-hour intramurals cultivating spectator interest in 
sports as well as obtaining values in participation. 

24. Use of 20-acre campus of playgrounds, lawn, and shade 
trees during noon hour. 

25. Playdays for girls. 

26. Junior high school sports (interschool) in football, bas- 
ketball, indoor baseball, field and track. 

27. Social dancing during part of each noon hour during the 
winter months. 

Danbury High School, Lakeside, Ohio, has begun the con- 
struction of new athletic fields and a stadium. Many community 
recreational facilities are being incorporated and definite plans 
are being made for lighting the football field, softball diamond, 
tennis courts, shuffle board, horseshoes, badminton, and other 
activities. Interested citizens in Lakeside and Marblehead are 
bending all their efforts to make this one of the finest athletic 
plants in the state. Congratulations are in order. 

Senate Bill 81 has been amended so that a 65 percent vote 
on recreation levies is still required; however, the amount of 
the levy is increased from .2 mill to .5 mill. 

The Ohio Welfare Council held a citizens’ assembly on 
March 27-28, 1947, at the Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. The recreation section met on Friday morning, March 
28 at 9 am. The need for state recreation service was dis- 
cussed by Robert Milar, Firestone Tire and Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio; and the recreation levy, by Cliff Schnake, director 
of recreation, Canton, Ohio. 

C. O. Brown of Cincinnati, Ohio, is making a special effort 
to revive the American Baseball Congress and the Ohio Base- 
ball Association. 


WEST VIRGINIA By Forrest G. Clark 


In order to demonstrate new procedures and stimulate 
interest in physical education programs throughout the state, 
the second annual series of workshops is in progress at five 
state colleges this spring. The series began in April and is 
expected to be completed by the time the high schools close 
for summer vacation. Chairman and locations are: Miss Mary 
White at Fairmont State College; Steve Harrick at West 
Virginia Institute of Technology; Miss Sara Cree at Shepherd 
State College; Miss Rosemary Allen, Glenville State College; 
and Charles Baxter, Concord State College. The workshop 
committee is composed of John Mowrey, Clendenin High 
School, Clendenin; Mrs. Jeannette Johnson, Thomas Jefferson 
Junior High School, Charleston; Miss Ruth Robinson, Mar- 
shall College, Huntington; Miss Cree, Shepherd State College, 
Shepherdstown; Patrick A. Tork, West Virginia University, 
Morgantown; Mrs. Dorothy Loudon, supervisor, Wheeling; 
Paul Davis, East High School, Fairmont; Miss Nora Frum, 
Keyser High School, Keyser; Mrs. June Thorn, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown. 

Typical of the workshop programs was the one presented 
at West Virginia Institute of Technology on March 28 at 
which a corecreational program was presented by Samuel 
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LaRose following an address of welcome by Dr. Frederick 
Pastor, dean of education. “A Balanced Physical Education 
Program in Elementary Schools” was discussed by Harold K. 
Jack and the day was completed with demonstrations of rhythms 
for elementary schools by Miss Arlene Kilpatrick, big-muscle 
activities by Alva Ball, dancing rhythmics by Miss Betty 
Leftwich, trampoline tumbling by Fred Huff, and recreational 
activities by Hugh Bosely. 


ILLINOIS a ee By Clifford E. Horton 

The University of Illinois School of Physical Education 
took its seventh annual inspection trip on April 1 when the 
group traveled to Milwaukee. The itinerary included both the 
Midwest meeting, and a thorough-going inspection of school 
systems in Milwaukee. Dr. C. O. Jackson was in charge of 
the trip. This program which was inaugurated before the 
war is required of junior men majoring in physical education 
each year. 

Ray Duncan of the state department reports a growing 
interest in health and physical education all over the state. In 
Chicago twenty-five private and parochial high schools visited 
and all of the Chicago public high schools with the exception 
of two which do not have facilities are on a daily program of 
health and physical education. In DeKalb county where they 
have untrained teachers in physical education on emergency 
approval, a one-day demonstration clinic is planned to aid these 
teachers as a part of the in-service program conducted by the 
staff of the DeKalb and Sycamore high schools. 

Illinois State Normal University is conducting similar 
courses in extension. Two such courses are now in progress, 
one at O’Dell with fifty-three enrolled, and one at Gilman with 
ninety-six. The state physical education bulletin for elemen- 
tary physical education is used as a teaching basis. Classes 
previously held at Springfield, Pekin, Streator, and Ottawa 
have preferred the effectiveness of this type of in-service in- 
struction. It is valuable also because it makes definite use of 
state physical education materials in bulletin form. 

Coeducational physical education is reappearing in Illinois 
high schools. State Director Duncan reports that DeKalb has 
devoted one day a week to this program. Swimming, badmin- 
ton, tumbling, volleyball, dancing, card, and group games 
comprise the activities. Schools throughout the state are being 
used in greater numbers than ever before for community rec- 
reation programs. Rural field days are beginning to spread. 
Four counties, Lawrence, Fayette, Grundy, Madison, have 


announced plans for playdays for rural school children this 
spring. 

Jane Axtell, state membership secretary, has done an out. 
standing piece of work again this year. Last year the member. 
ship quota was raised from 800 to over 900. A recent r 
from national headquarters states that under Miss Axtell’s en, 
thusiastic guidance 1,175 memberships have already been re. 
ceived. 

One of the outstanding demonstrations at the spring physical 
education meeting in Chicago was the tennis clinic directed 
Mr. Harry Leighton of the River Forest Tennis Club, and Senn 
High School. Teachers interested in securing valuable material 
for teaching tennis to beginners will find Mr. Leighton’s bulletin 
on “A Tennis Program for Elementary and Secondary Schools” 
very helpful. The tennis clinic was followed by a demonstration 
match by Mary Hardwick and George Hare of England, 

George Williams College has just issued preliminary annoynee. 
ments on their workshop in education for health and fitness 
July 8 to August 2 at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. For inform. 
tion, write Workshop in Education for Health and Physical 
Fitness, George Williams College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, Chicago 
15, Illinois. 


INDIANA . Socal Ze By Carolyn Bookwalte, 

The Evansville schools are now using slides and strip films 
in the sight-saving room. 

Dr. Elmer Weber, director of health and physical education, 
Evansville schools, is improving and expects to return to his 
office soon. He is recovering from a heart attack. 

The influenza epidemics throughout the schools in Indiana 
are subsiding. Several schools in the state had a large per- 
centage of absentees from this cause. 

The Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women had a successful meeting at Pohagon 
State Park, March 13-15. 


The Southeastern Extension Center of Indiana University now 
has a complete set of visual-aid equipment for class use. 

Alpha Chapter, Phi Epsilon Kappa, will celebrate Founder’s 
Day on April 10, on the campus of Indiana University. 

Over 100 student memberships to the AAHPER have been 
obtained from students in the school of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation at Indiana University. 

Don Veller has been appointed end football coach at Indiana 


University to replace John Kovatch, who has been appointed as 
football coach at Northwestern University. 
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Physical Education Instructors 
Entire West including Pacific Coast states. 
Unexcelled Service. FREE ENROLLMENT. 
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LIAM RUFFER 
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SUBSCRIBE NOW TO: 

THE PROGRESSIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 
One year (2 issues) $1—Single copy 60¢ 
ORDER THROUGH THE 
PHI DELTA Pl MAGAZINE AGENCY 
105 East Third Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 








University of Wyoming 


Summer Session Offerings 


Second Annual Workshop in Recreational Leadership, 
June 23-July 25, 2-8 credit hrs. Complete offering of 
undergraduate and graduate courses in Health, Physi- 
cal Education, Recreation. Coaching School Aug. 4-9 
inc. Organized trips to Yellowstone, The Black Hills, 
Grand Canyon, Pike’s Peak, Central City, Fishing and 
outdoor life in the “Old West’’ and the ‘‘Rockies.” 
Fees reasonable. Housing available. Quarter June 6- 
Aug. 15. “’Session’’ June 23-July 25. Inquire of: 


Director Summer Session—University of 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
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The American University Announces a Sum- 
mer Dance Session—June 23 to Aug. 1, 1947 


Two programs of intensive work and study 
EVELYN DAVIS, Director 


DANCE PRODUCTION DANCE IN EDUCATION 
Dance techniques, composition, Growth and development of the 
practice, and ance. Stu- child in relation to Dance; Dance 


perform: 
il eligibl orm 
ag Be BLY iy EG technique for teachers; Recrea- 
tional Dance. 


Theater productions. 
@ CHARLES WEIDMAN @ ELIZABETH M. ANDREWS 
Ed. Advisor-Lecturer 


Quest Artist-Teacher 
@ EVELYN DAVIS ELIZABETH BURTNER 
° Asst. Artist-Teacher 


Resident Artist-Teacher 
Campus situated on cool hills overlooking the nation’s capital, twenty 
minutes from the White House. 
For further information about academic credit, residences, fees, and 
application blank, write: 
ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY, American University 
1901 F. St., N.W. Washington 6, D. ©. 
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CLIMBER—all around shoe 

with Arch Cushion to keep the 

foot healthfully in balance in 

running, jumping, hiking, 

eg oys’ sizes. Brown or 
lack; white trim. 


RUNNERS—Snug lace from 
toe up, gives adjustable sup- 
port to every foot. Cushion-y 
speed soles absorb jars and 
jolts. Men’s and boys’ sizes. 
Brown or black with buff trim. 


“Keds 


REG. U. ©. PAT. OFF, 


The Shos of Champions 








Hold a Coach Council 
with the Dads! 





Fatherly approval means a lot to a son. 
So ask the Dads to help you lay out your 
athletic programs. They'll give your team 
solid backing in the home. That's where 
it really counts in getting out good talent, 
and showing boys constructive ways to be 
heroes. Teamwork between the Coach and 


Dads means a lot to any community. 








Keds Scientific Features 
Help Footwork 


KEDS SHOCK-PROOF 
ARCH CUSHION 
absorbs jars and jolts— 
helps avoid overstrain 
and fatigue. A Keds fea- 

ture famous for years. 


KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 
is designed to fit growing 
feet; allows full toe play. 





; Gives straight line toe 
action. Barefoot freedom 
H with protection. 


eccecesccecceccocesses 


ONLY Genuine Keds have these features. They re 
not Keds unless the name Keds appears on b 














Summer School Announcements 


School and Location 


University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 


University of California, 
Berkeley 


University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 


University of Georgia, 
Athens 


Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 


State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis 
University of Missouri, 


Columbia 


Cortland State Teachers 


College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


Ashland College, Ashland, 
Ohio 


Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio 


Western Washington 
College of Education, 
Bellingham 
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Dates of Session 


June 10—July 22 
(first session) 


July 23—August 29 
(second session) 


June 23—August 2 
(first session) 


Aug. 4—Sept. 13 
(second session) 


June 16—July 18 
(first session) 
July 21—Aug. 23 

(second session) 


June 11—15 


June 7—June 27 
(intersession) 


June 28—Aug. 22 
(regular session) 


June 11—Aug. 6 


June 16—July 25 
(first session) 


June 9—Aug. 1 


June 30—Aug. 9 
(special 3rd term) 


July 7—Aug. 16 
(regular session) 
June 16—Sept. 6 


June 9—August 8 


June 16—Aug. 30 


June 23—July 23 


General Content of Courses 


Undergraduate courses in methods and materials in 
elementary school physical education, school and 
community recreation, health education and 
safety; theory and practice of individual sports; 
graduate courses in supervision of physical edu- 
cation, problems seminar 

Undergraduate and graduate courses in administra- 
tion of physical education, problems in school 
and community health 

Activity courses in tennis, badminton, basketball, 
swimming, diving, trampoline; methods courses 
in tennis, diving, trampoline, basketball (men 
and women), softball; theory courses in psycho- 
logic bases of physical activity, tests and measure- 
ments; graduate courses in administration, re- 
search 

Activity courses in tennis and swimming; methods 
courses in swimming; theory courses in com- 
munity recreation, graduate research 

Tests and measurements, principles, organization 
and administration (second term only), com- 
munity recreation, methods of teaching health 
(second term only), teaching techniques in phy- 
sical education, physical education in public 
schools (first term only) 

Sports clinic for girls and women 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in problems, 
physical education for elementary schools, foot- 
ball coaching, physical diagnosis and correction 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in evaluation 
techniques, methods and materials, camp leader- 
ship, elementary schools, rhythm fundamentals, 
football and basketball coaching, first aid, recre- 
ational leadership and activities 

Industrial recreation and safety education, ad- 
vanced coaching and officiating, recreation for 
the handicapped 

Administration, philosophy, methods, coaching, and 
activity courses in physical education; graduate 
and undergraduate courses in health and recre- 
ation for men and women 

Graduate and undergraduate courses, administra- 
tion, graduate seminar and research, activities, 
intramural sports, athletic coaching 

Elementary physical education workshop (methods, 
program, individual problems), camping educa- 
tion and leadership training, community recrea- 
tion, driver education 

Administration and supervision, measurement and 
evaluation, health and human relations, health 
education, coaching, dancing, recreation, correc- 
tives 

Methods in physical education, in health education ; 
basic factors in personal hygiene, swimming 


Graduate courses in recreation, athletic coaching, 
health education for elementary and secondary 
teachers; graduate courses in organization and 
administration of varsity and intramural athletics, 
principles, supervision, measurements, curriculum 
construction, administration, school health and 
physical diagnosis, camping 

Workshop in health, physical education, and recre- 
ation for elementary and junior high school 
teachers 


‘Address for Further 
Information 
Elizabeth A. Ludwig, De 
partment of Physica; 
Education 


Office of Vice President 
and Provost, 222 Admin. 
istration Bldg. 


Department of 


Physical 
Education 


Mrs. Mary Ella L. Soule 
Department of Health 
and Physical Education 

Esther French or Clifford 
Horton, Department of 
Health and Physical 
Education 


Department of Physical 
Education for Men, for 
Women 

Ralph A. Piper or Gertrude 
Baker, Department of 
Physical Education 


Jack Matthews, Depart- 
ment of Physical Educa 
tion 

Francis J. Moench, Di- 
rector of Physical Ede- 
cation and Health 


John H. Shaw, Depart 
ment of Athletics and 
Physical Education 


George H. Donges, Di 
rector of Health ané 
Physical Education 

A. O. DeWeese, Depart- 
ment of Health and Phy- 
sical Education 


Merle Kuder, Department 
of Physical Education 
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1857 Milwaukee Ave. Established 1912 Chicago, 47, Ill | 
vale, 
7 | SEND FOR CATALOG AND COLORS | 
ford | | 
sical / 
SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION | 
July 7 - August 9, 1947 | 
sical 
sal Courses leading to Baccalaureate and Graduate degrees in | 
rude | Physical Education Group Work and Community Organization | 
" | Health Education Guidance and Personnel Services 
| Recreation and Camping Teacher Education 
part- » 
we f | Special Features | 
k. | COACHING COURSES VISITING PROFESSORS 
| — Dr. Elmon L. Vernier—Director of Health and 
Beginning and Advanced Football , : : i- 
a ___ Howie Odell—Head Football Coach, Yale Uni- —e aemeamentinaas Tees 
ane tia Dr. Grace Allard—Supervisor Elementary Edu- 
Beginning and Advanced Basketball cation, Garden City, N. Y. 
D- Clair Bee—Coach of Basketball, Long Island Dr. Alden H. Blankenship—Superintendent of 
ani University Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
part- SYMPOSIUM SPEAKERS 
Phy- Dr. Frederick W. Maroney Dr. Harry Scott Major lan Eisenhardt 
Write for Summer Session Bulletin to Director of Admissions 
Springfield College Springfield 9, Mass. 
ment Regular members of the Springfield College faculty will teach during the Summer Session. 
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University of Washington, June 23—July 3 


Seattle 


University of California, 
Berkeley 


University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 

Mills College, Oakland, 
California 

University of Denver, 
Denver, Colo. 


Perry-Mansfield School of 
the Theatre, Steamboat 


Springs, Colo. 


Connecticut College, 
New London 

State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City 


University of the Dance, at 
Jacob’s Pillow, Lee, Mass. 


Elizabeth Waters, Con- 


temporary Dance School, 


Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Adelphi College, Garden 
City, New York 


Boas School, Bolton- 
Landing-on-Lake 
George, New York 

Martha Graham 


Hanya Holm 


Charles Weidman 


Eleanor King, Seattle, 
Wash. 

University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 


June 23—Aug. 2 


June 23—Aug. 2 
July 5—Aug. 16 
June 16—Aug. 23 
July 3—Aug. 28 


July 28—Sept. 4 
June 11—Aug. 6 


June 30—Aug. 23 

Aug. 25—Sept. 26 
(normal course) 

June 23—Aug. 15 


June 16—July 25 
July 7—Aug. 15 


June 2—July 12 


June 2—J une 21 
June, July, Aug. 


June 16—July 26 


June 22—Aug. 15 


A course in public health including trends, respon- 
sibilities of public health nurse and_ teacher, 
teacher-pupil relationships, integration of school 
and community health programs, school admin- 
istrator in health program, techniques of com- 
munity health education 


Summer Dance Courses 
Modern, folk, and social dance (Caryl Cuddeback) 


Technique and dance production (Merce Cunning- 
ham), teaching methods (Lois Ellfeldt) 

Technique (Eleanor Lauer), composition (Louis 
Horst) 

Methods of teaching dance 


Modern dance (Harriette Anne Gray), rhythmic 
body mechanics (Portia Mansfield), ballet, square 
dancing. 


Beginning and advanced technique and composition 
(William Bales) 

Modern dance, second cycle of Dances of One 
World (northern and southern European dances) 

Technique in body conditioning, ballet, folk, 
modern, character, Spanish, Hindu dance 


Courses under Miss Waters 


Technique and composition (Erick Hawkins and 
Maxine Munt) 


Creative dance technique and composition, im- 
provisation, and percussion (Franziska Boas and 
Ellen Wimmer) 

Elementary to advanced technique (Miss Graham 
and assistants); pre-classic and modern dance 
composition (Louis Horst); staff includes Nina 
Fonaroff, Yuriko, Pearl Lang, Marjorie Mazie, 
Erick Hawkins, Ethel Winter 

Technique and composition (Miss Holm) 


Technique (Mr. Weidman, Peter Hamilton, Bar- 
bara Thomas 


Technique and composition (Miss King) 


Technique, composition, production, accompaniment, 
children’s rhythms, American group dancing, 
social dance; staff includes Shirlee Dodge, Shir- 
ley Genther, Hermine Sauthoff, Virginia John- 
son, Alma Hawkins 


Lee Powers, 
of Health and 


Ph : 
Education vik 


Office of the Vice Prey. 
dent and Provost, 27 
Administration Bldg, 

Summer Session Office 


Summer Session Office 


Department of 
Education 

Portia Mansfield, 216 East 
70th St., New York City 
21 (after June 1, Steam- 
boat Springs) 

Director of 
Summer Session 

Department of Physical 
Education for Women 

Jacob’s Pillow Dance Fes. 
tival, Inc., Box 147, 
Lee Mass. 

Elizabeth Water, Colorado 
College, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Sally G. Fijux, Director of 
Public Relations, 
Adelphi College 

Boas School, 323 West 2lst 
St., New York City 1I 


Physical 


Martha Graham Dance 
School, 66 Fifth Ave., 
New York City 11 


Hanya Holm Studio, 215 
West llth St. New 
York City 14 

Charles Weidman, Studio, 
108 West 16th St., 
New York City il 

Eleanor King, 908 East 
Madison, Seattle 22 

Marie L. Carns, Director 
of Physical Education 
for Women 





ty 


August 1, 2 and 3 


@ summer in Colorado and 
scholastic advancement at 


COLORADO COLLEGE 


June 23 to August 16, 1947 


DANCE birected by HANYA HOLM 


Assisted by ALWIN NICKOLAIS 
Dance Production in August 
CONFERENCE on the FINE ARTS 





WILLIAM BALES 


(Dudley-Masiow-Bales Dance Trio) 
SUMMER DANCE COURSE, July 28 - September 3 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE—NEW LONDON 


Technique and Composition, for Students and Teachers of Dance. 
College Credits for Men and Women. 
Other Liberal Arts Courses. 
For information write 
Summer Session, Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 


Approved for G. I. Bill. 








SEVEN-WEEK MUSIC FESTIVAL 
The New Music of Four Centuries 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 
Casa de Espana Deutsches Haus Maison Francaise 


Scholarships available 


For further information address Director Summer Session, Box 
282, Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY DANCE SCHOOL 


Held at Valhalla Farm, Boyne City, Michigan; August 3 to 10. 
For men and women: Learn to dance and “call” the old dances. 
Write the director: Miss Grace Ryan, author “Dances of Our 
Pioneers,” Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
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"How We Do Jt” 


Diving for College Women 

“TF you ask me, there’s nothing prettier to watch in action 

than a woman diver.” How often is this expression heard 
from laymen as well as professional people in the field of phys- 
ical education? Both groups are referring to individuals highly 
skilled in the art, divers who have come up the hard way, by 
hours and often years of constant practice until they have be- 
come experts. The excellent sport films showing divers in action 
have influenced the public’s appreciation of diving from a spec- 
tator standpoint. 

It is unfortunate that this appreciation must confine itseif to 
one of vicarious enjoyment. The general reaction is, “It’s beau- 
tiful to watch, but much too difficult for me.” Few colleges at 
the present time, according to the writer’s knowledge, offer 
courses for women in diving alone. The usual practice is to 
include diving with courses in swimming. 

Those of us who have worked with the teaching of diving 
realize that the time one can allot to diving instruction in a 
swimming class is pitifully inadequate. Although a finished 
diver must spend long and arduous hours acquiring perfection, 
there is no reason why the rudiments of diving cannot be taught 
to novices through a special course in elementary diving. 

Diving seems to have an appeal for women very similar to 
that of a rhythmic activity such as modern dance. The poetry 
of movement required in a well executed dive is an extremely 
satisfying sensation. 

Prerequisites for the elementary diving course should be such 
that novices will not be discouraged from enrolling because of 
lack of knowledge or experience. It is suggested these pre- 
requisites be (1) desire to learn to dive, (2) ability to handle 
the body without undue awkwardness, (3) ability to swim in 
deep water, and (4) physical courage. 

The manner in which class members are selected may be 
handled in various ways and a great deal depends upon the 
judgment of the instructor. For example, a simple tumbling 
test might be given all those who wish to enroll. In this 
way, the instructor can eliminate those whose ability to handle 
their bodies might prove inadequate and hence dangerous. An- 
other method might be by observation during the first few les- 
sons, with elimination of those not suited. 

After the class has been selected, an orientation talk is highly 
important for the purpose of acquainting the students with 
the manner in which the course will be presented and ridding 
their minds of any misconceptions that might have arisen prior 
to the first meeting. Special emphasis should be placed on the 
fact that no student will be asked to attempt a skill she is not 
ready to perform. Faith and confidence in the instructor are 
of great importance from the outset. 

As much of the preliminary water work prior to learning 
the regulation dives will be jump dives with feet-first entries, 
it is wise to allow the nose to be held at first until the technique 
of expelling air properly from the nose’ has been mastered. 
This will tend to eliminate aggravation of the sinuses which 
might cause an unfavorable reaction on the part of the divers 
to the course as well as being injurious to the health. Later, 
proper entry form with the hands at the sides can be insisted 
upon, 

Along with water practice of jump dives such as the front 
jump, with body straight, tucked, and in pike position, and 
the back jump dive, with body straight, tucked, and in pike 
position,! land drills should be a regular part of the program. 
The latter serve as a means of acquiring flexibility, leg ex- 
tension, suppleness of the back, and strength as well as prac- 


This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 


1David A. Armbruster. Competitive Swimming and Diving. 
St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby Company, 1942, pp. 248-253. 
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tice on form to be used later on the board. These land drills 
can be used in the swimming area along with water work, or 
entire lessons can be given in the gymnasium. Practice for 
somersault dives can be done in the gymnasium in safety belts 
on mats prior to attempting these dives from the board. 


Before the board is used, it is well to practice jump dives 
irom the side of the pool. In this way, more divers can be 
accommodated and the fundamentals of arm movement, hip 
lift, and entry can be stressed. It has been found helpful to 
use elevated platforms or take-off boxes when practising from 
the side of the pool to allow for more time for complete move- 
ments. This height should not be less than eighteen inches or 
more than three feet. For elementary divers, less than -three 
feet will tend to give greater confidence when first learning. 


For safety purposes, the tuck position should be taught and 
mastered early in the course, so that when a diver makes a 
mistake she may protect herself by going into a tuck. There 
are several simple stunt dives which can be introduced in the 
earlier phases of instruction to add to the variety, increase 
flexibility, and avoid the monotony of constant repetition of 
fundamentals. Some of these are the shoulder stand, hand 
stand, cartwheel, and rocking chair. 


It is highly desirable that the instructor have adequate illus- 
trations of the dives to be learned to enable the student to grasp 
the idea more readily. As each new technique is presented, a 
picture of correct form should be posted and referred to. If 
this procedure is followed, students will, of their own accord, 
go to the bulletin board and study the picture several times 
during a lesson to check up on themselves and get a better 
mental picture of the dive. 


When students have grasped the fundamentals of jump dives 
from the side, they are ready to use the board from a stand- 
ing take-off. As each board has a different rhythm, a thorough 
knowledge of how the board works and ability to move up and 
down smoothly for ten to twenty times is necessary toward 
control of the take-off. Tendency to go out, instead of up, is 
one of the most common errors at this phase of learning, and 
if it is not corrected will carry over into more advanced work. 

As progression is slow, constant encouragement is necessary 
along with good motivation. One excellent means of ‘motivation 
is by a periodic grading announced beforehand to the students. 
An explanation of the system of grading should be included in 
this initial announcement. Before the regulation dives are 
learned, a degree of difficulty is not used, grading being done 
on the basis of 1 to 10. Records of each grading period should 
be kept so that a student may see how she compares with 
the rest of the class and the progress she makes as she goes 
along. : 

‘Correction of faults must be made when they occur if teaching 

is to be of any value, as a diver may or may not make the 
same fault each time. A very helpful teaching aid for this 
purpose is a set of pre-arranged hand signals to indicate such 
faults as insufficient height, overthrow, angled entry, bent 
knees, spread legs, rushing the board action, and similar errors. 
These signals can be shown when the diver comes to the sur- 
face. . 
A good instructor will watch for two danger signals: (1) 
fear, (2). fatigue. Fear in attempting any technique may re- 
sult in “freezing” just over the board or in mid-air. If the 
instructor notes undue hesitation and balking, a review of 
preliminary steps is imperative. The student should not be 
allowed to proceed. Often, discontinuing that particular ac- 
tivity will relax the student and she will be ready to come back 
to it with a changed attitude. The other danger signal, fatigue, 
is most important to observe. If any student reaches this 
point, board work should be stopped immediately. Land drills 
or simple relaxing exercises may overcome this difficulty or 
help to fill out the lesson. 

As there is very little emphasis on the arm and shoulder 
girdle muscles in diving, it is wise to suggest that pupils lever 
themselves out of the pool from the side rather than using 
the ladder. : 

Regulation dives may be presented after all the jump dives 
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74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
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have been mastered and control of the board has been gained 
or they may be learned in sequence, after the jump dive leadin 
up to the regulation dive has been learned. Regulation dive 
that may be presented in a course of elementary diving include 
the front dive, standing and running; the back dive: iach 
standing and running; front with a half twist; forward some, 
sault in tuck position, standing and running; and jack with 4 
half twist, running. Selection of dives depends UPON the 
ability of members of the class and the speed with which they 
learn new material. ; 

It is possible to accomplish a great deal in a semester o, 
term of elementary diving if a progressive method of instruc. 
tion is followed before attempting more difficult techniques 
Patience on the part of the instructor and perseverance by the 
pupils will work wonders in the end. sia 


MARGARET Brewster 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


A Timed Volleyball Game 

TUDENTS at the University of Illinois Professional Schoo 

are limited in the amount of time that can be given ier 
intramural competition. Intramural sports are held usualh 
during the noon hour at 12 o'clock or between 5 and 6 py 
Students have seventy minutes to dress for a contest, com. 
pete, shower and dress again for class, besides trying to ex 
lunch. Volleyball would not fit into the program because of 
insufficient time to compete unless the games were limited 
by time. There was not enough time to play two games and 
possibly three for the winner of a match or contest. Other 
activities at the school such as touch football, and basket. 
ball are played with shorter periods, while softball has only 
5 innings. 

Something had to be done to enable the students to’ play 
volleyball as an intramural activity and still get to the after. 
noon classes on time. It was finally decided to play volley- 
ball for a definite period of time like some other team sports, 
Two fifteen-minute halves were decided upon as an experi- 
ment. This worked out so well that it has been adopted as 
the official game for our intramural program. 

Official volleyball rules are used except for the following 
differences : 


1. The game shall consist of two fifteen-minute halves, with 
one minute between halves. 


2. A toss of coin determines which team has the choice oi 
either the serve or the court. 


3. Teams change sides of net at half time. 


4. The team which served first shall receive at the start of 
the second half. 


5. The serving team must serve within ten seconds aiter 
receiving ball or lose the serve. This prevents stalling ané 
allowing time to elapse. 

6. The team making a fault must return the ball to the 
opponent within five seconds or the serving team shall re 
ceive an extra serve, i.e., two serves in a row. This al 
prevents stalling and allowing time to elapse. To date there 
has been absolutely no stalling by any team. 

7. To win a game, a team must be ahead by two points. Ifa 
team is only one point ahead at the end of the regulation 
playing time, a five-minute overtime period will be played. 
One point is sufficient to win the game in an overtime period 

8. Tie games also have a five-minute overtime period. 

9. At the end of the game or extra period, a distinguishing 
horn is used to terminate the play. Any play in motion @ 
that time must be completed before the game is considertd 
officially at an end. 

By this method a winner is always assured and it is mo 
necessary to continue play at another time as might be the 
case if two out of three games were played. In our silt 
ation, the amount of time is equivalent to that given to other 
sports. 

Since using this means of playing, we have been able t 
hold two very successful volleyball tournaments, which 
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doubtedly would not have been held due to the lack of time 
available to play a two- and possibly a three-game match. 
Intramural directors who are pressed for time and space 

might do well by trying this method where time plays an im- 
portant part in the success of a program. 

Joun W. Brown, 

Chicago Professional Schools 

University of Illinois 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Public Relations in Hoxie 
URS is a basketball town where no other activity has had 
much consideration. This year as a public relations ex- 
periment, the physical education classes started a series of 
exhibitions before the games. The demonstration was attempted 
in an effort to acquaint patrons and parents with a variety of 
games. Only girls who did not go out for basketball took part 
in a volleyball game for fifteen minutes before the basketball 
game. The game was explained by the instructor to the fans. 
When an infraction occurred it was explained as was the 
penalty. 

Parents and friends who had never attended games came 
early to see their children play volleyball, soccer, dodge ball, and 
participate in different types of dancing. The demonstrations 
have been so well received by the public that the authorities 
plan to continue them in othgr ways. 

Marcery I. MILs 
Hoxie, Arkansas 


Did You Kuow That - - - 


A NUTRITION education workshop conducted last summer 

for elementary grade teachers at Mankato State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota, has been recorded as a film. Re- 
porting activities just as they occurred, the film shows how 
nutrition information can be integrated into regular classroom 
studies. Bookings may be made through the Education Section, 
Department of Public Services, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, sponsor of the film. 

* * * 














IPHTHERIA, scarlet fever, typhoid fever, and other con- 
tagious diseases that not so long ago almost emptied class- 
rooms in epidemic years have been brought under -control to 
such an extent in the last decades that fewer than 14 out of 
every 100,000 school children die of all listed contagious dis- 
eases, the U. S. Children’s Bureau reports. 
MESS Gladys F. M. Wright, Principal of Nonington College 
of Physical Education, Nonington, England, announces 
that the 20th English-Scandinavian Summer School will be con- 
ducted this summer. For opening and closing dates and details 
on courses to be offered, write Miss Wright at the above 
address. 
* * 5 
HEUMATIC fever accounts for more deaths among chil- 
dren each year than almost all other diseases combined, 
and it is the somrce of 40% of all heart trouble. 
* * x 


HE Journal of the American Dental Association recently 
recommended that all dentists apply diluted solutions of 
sodium fluoride to the teeth of child patients during the 
course of regular dental treatments as a means of diminishing 
tooth decay. While fluoride therapy is still largely in the ex- 
perimental state, results obtained among children by topical 
application of fluoride solutions were such that routine office 
use of the treatment by dentists is warranted as a general 
preventive measure. 
* * * 
N an effort to avoid in civilian flying the traffic fatalities 
caused by “unfit” drivers in the automotive age, the Univer- 
sity of Illinois will attempt to discover who is not qualified 
to fly. The first undertaking of its kind will begin with a 
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testing program to determine to what extent physica 
factors emphasized in wartime training affect the 
civilian who is taking flight instruction. As a resy| 
anxious to fly may be diverted or delayed until the 
ciently prepared by preflight physical conditioning, 
show a need for such conditioning. 

 *- x 


I fitness 
aver, 

t, Students 
Y are sufi. 
if the tests 


HE Army Institute of Pathology in Washington, D re 

recently made its first detailed report on cancer ‘“ the 
wartime Army. The report shows that there is a high inci. 
dence of cancer in young peopie, in contrast to the Prevailing 
belief that it is found only infrequently in this age gro 
Of the 10,000 cases reported from Pearl Harbor to V-J Day, 
900 were cancer of the stomach and intestines, over 80) were 
lung cancers, and almost 1,000 were brain tumors, all of which 
are cancer forms popularly associated with middle age. 

* * x 

aA water is the best mouthwash according to the Coup. 

cil on Dental Therapeutics of the American Dental As. 
sociation. Next best to plain water is a saline solution pre. 
pared by dissolving two teaspoonfuls of table salt in one quart 
of distilled water. Medicated mouth washes should be used 
only when prescribed by the dentist or physician. 


a 


_ of the Water 


(Continued from Page 304) 
feared. He was actually enjoying the activity now be- 
cause he was gaining a certain mastery of the very 
thing he dreaded. 

It did not even prove too difficult to teach Frederick 
breathing. First he washed his face as he did at home, 
and then he did some motor boat breathing (e.g., the 
motor boat takes air through one, valve the carburetor 
and lets its out under water through the exhaust pipe). 
Frederick was then asked to hold his nose and sub- 
merge his head to secure some bright pebbles. We 
made up a contest to see how many pebbles could be 
brought up on one breath of air. Blowing air out the 
nose was to be like the “put-put” of the motor boat and 
when progress was made, the instructor saw to it that 
lots of praise was given. It was not more than a few 
weeks before Frederick was at home in the water and 
each day his body tension lessened. 

After a week of practicing fundamentals of face 
floating, back floating, breathing, kicking and arm pull- 
ing, Frederick swam 25 feet by himself. This was an 
accomplishment that neither Frederick nor his parents 
thought possible. Frederick’s progress from then on 
was very rapid and it was not long before he was diving 
off the board into 10 feet of water. The boy was now 
a water enthusiast and all traces of his fear had vat- 
ished. 


In the present survey there were 61 cases of children 
who showed fear of the water which was directly 
traceable to some unfortunate experience such as slip- 
ping in the bath, falling or being knocked down and 
submerged in the water. 

Water terror for adults can be lessened greatly by 
placing the fear under self-observation or by explait- 
ing it away through reasoning. Fear loses its powet 
over the individual once it is challenged. The prit- 
ciples of body balance, buoyancy, and water displace 
ment can be understood if simply presented to the nor 
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Here's What Swimmers Ask For 


SWIM FINS 


193—Headshaped PUT A NEW KICK IN SWIMMING 
Moulded Aviator 


with Chin Strap 
Watertight Feature 
White Only 


$5.33 Dozen 


200-—Smooth, Flat 
Diver, White Only 


$2.73 Dozen 





HELP EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 
Amazing Speed — Great Fun — Less Effort 
Order by Shoe Sizes 
$8.65 A Pair 





SPECIALTY CAPS 


- 194—U. S. Howland 
$7.07 Dozen 
198—Lane Stay Dry 
$6.66 Dozen 


White Only 
Assorted Designs 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAMOIS 
° BANDEAU 

An excellent 

adjunct to NEW PLASTIC AQUA-TITE 

any bathing COVERING ON BALSA WOOD 

N dee Patent Pending 

Invaluable when practising and teaching 

$5.60 Dozen 


Red . . . Royal $5.00 each. 
Scientifically designed with grips 
in the proper holding position. 





F. O. B., N. Y. Prompt Delivery. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


* For young women with college en- 
trance requirements, a four-year pro- 
gram leading to a B.S. in Education. 


* Opportunity to specialize in physical 
education, dance, and recreation or in 
physical therapy (approved by Ameri- 
can Medical Association.) 


* June camp session on Cape Cod em- 
phasizes sports instruction—-sailing, rid- 
‘ng, swimming, tennis, archery, camp- 
craft, canoeing. Skiing stressed in win- 
ter sports session. Desirable residences. 
Graduates in constant demand. 


Ruth Page Sweet, Ed.M., Administrative Director. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Mass. 

















Néssen Creator of America’s 
FIRST STANDARD TRAMPOLINE 


now offers for immediate delivery 
The proved, advanced Model 5000-T at 


F. O. B. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Made with sturdy tubular steel and heavy-duty canvas. 
Improved and refined by 10 years of design, test and 
nation-wide use at gyms, playgrounds, beaches, pools 
and camps . . . NISSEN TRAMPOLINES trained thou- 
sands in ARMY, NAVY, MARINES, AIR CORPS. 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE — 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
200 A Avenue NW Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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mal adult and will help to overcome fear. As with th 
child, adequate support should be provided untij ee 
gressive skills are mastered (face floating, 
arm and leg action). 

Another type of fear encountered in the water Pe 
sults from imitation of those who are afraid. Children 
acquire fears from parents, brothers, sisters, and play. 
mates. <A child reflects the attitudes of people around 
him and it is appalling how many parents communicate 
worries and apprehensions to their offspring. Such 
fears as those of the water, or of black snakes, and 
many superstitions concerning such things as Walking 
under a ladder, breaking a mirror, etc., are frequently 
reflected in the offspring of ill-advised parents, Ip , 
recent study, 20 children were found to be Suffering 
from various anxiety states as indicated by sleepwalk. 
ing, night terrors, nightmares, or phobias of insects 
animals, or death of parents. These apprehensions 
were usually related to neurosis, instability, or marital 
maladjustment of the parents. The investigation te. 
vealed that when the parents were able to overcome 
their anxieties and adopt more mature attitudes, the 
children’s fears invariably lessened. The roots of ap. 
prehension may lie in parental fear and overprecaution, 
for it is often seen that when a child falls or is injured, 
it immediately interprets the facial and vocal expres. 
sions of the mother. Adults should treat injuries, fall 
in the water, etc., with casual sympathy rather than 
frighten the child with outcries and anxiety. Fears of 
this sort can be minimized by developing a sense of 
caution in the child for dangerous situations and by 
setting a more courageous example. 

Donald and Paul, aged 6 and 8 respectively, were 
brothers and both exhibited an imitative type of fear 
of the water. These fears were traced directly to the 
parents’ overanxiety and concern for children in the 
water. The mother and father each had had a bad 
drowning incident in childhood, so their words of 
caution made an impression on the immature mind 
of the brothers. The mother exhibited an overcautiou 
attitude not only toward the water but toward every: 
thing the children undertook, so that both boys were 
actually afraid to participate in any physical activitt. 
Because they did not take part in games they were 
naturally unskilled and poorly coordinated and there 
fore could not keep up with other children of their age 
Most of their spare time was spent in reading books. 
Case histories of both boys revealed no evidence ofa 
previous accident in the water. The fear of participat 
ing in any physical activity was unquestionably th 
result of the fearful and overcautious attitude of tht 
parents. 

” No progress could be made the first week with thes 
two boys as both of them refused to put on their batlt 
ing suits. At every opportunity they rationalized thet 
avoidance of the water with some flimsy excuse. The 
hid their bathing suits, lost their way to school, com 
plained of colds and athlete’s foot, though well. O1 
two occasions during the first week they hid ther 
selves ina locker in order to miss the swimming period. 


breathing 


4“Children’s Fears Traced,” Science News Letter, Februaty 
28, 1942, p. 134. 
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The parents were consulted and they agreed to change 
their cautious attitude toward their children, . 

After a long talk, both boys admitted that they did 
not like the water or, for that matter, any game. They 
did not know why they disliked activities, but they 
just felt that way. Both agreed to have their suits 
on the next day, and for the remainder ot the week 
they were asked only to watch the other children from 
the pool deck. It took two weeks to get them adjusted 
to the point of having fun in the water. They were 
siven boats and balls to play with and, during the third 
ail a life jacket to wear in the shallow end of the 
pool. Upon discovering that they could not sink, they 
soon relaxed and learned the simple swimming skills. 
Once progression was accomplished, the life jackets 
were removed and the boys swam unaided. From 
here on, swimming actually was enjoyed by these boys. 
It was their first recreative activity and they were very 
proud of that fact. They now had skill comparable to 
that of other children. The boys exhibited more spirit 
of cooperation and friendliness for their classmates and 
they lost most of their earlier shyness and caution. 

A third type of fear may result from a sense of in- 
security in the home. Many of our cases who ex- 
hibited fear of swimming and of other activities fell in 
this category. Youngsters from divorced homes where 
inharmony exists show shy and timid characteristics 
and might be diagnosed by psychologists as victims of 
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“inferiority complexes.” The child fails to sense that 
he is of importance in the family circle. He must have 
the love and support,. praise, and guidance of his par- 
ents and in time of distress and need, he requires some- 
one to reassure him. Fears and apprehensions which 
grow out of insecurity are generally deep-rooted and 
are difficult to remove. 

Janet A., a girl of 8, was a typical example. Her 
parents had been divorced when she was 4 and since 
then the mother had been so preoccupied with manag- 
ing an apartment house that she found little time for 
Janet. The mother claimed that the daughter had an 
inferiority complex and was irresponsible. Because 
the mother was so busy herself earning a livelihood, 
she felt bitterly toward Janet who would not help with 
the simple routine housework. The mother refused 
to discuss any of Janet’s problems with the father who 
saw his daughter only once a month. When Janet 
entered the Recreation School, she was shy and timid. 
The girl said she knew we could not teach her to swim 
and she did not want to learn anyway. She cried at 
the least provocation. The mother agreed to be more 
sympathetic and understanding and spend more time 
with the girl. Instead of criticizing and complaining, 
the mother tried praising Janet for her good deeds. 
We worked out a little “bribe” whereby the girl would 
visit her aunt in Montana if she learned to swim. 
janet liked her aunt very much and would do any- 


Protect the Surface 


from any point of view 


* From any viewpoint, Hillyard Floor 
Treatments Protect the Surface and 
; Save Your Floors. Give easy mainte- 
nance, long wearing, non-slippery- 
ness and practical economy. In every 
classification Hillyard’s Floor Treat- 
ments, Seals, Finishes, Waxes, Clean- 
ers and Sanitation Materials give 
complete satisfaction. Besides the ex- 
tra quality and value in its products, 
Hillyard’s maintain a Nationwide 
Service of Floor Treatment Specialists 
... there is one in your community 
and his advice is : 
freely given on any = = 
floor treatment or (“soe 
maintenance prob- y . 
lem. Call or wire us 
today. 













| %& Send for your FREE copy 
of ‘“‘Job Floor Specifications” 
a helpful booklet. Full of. 
real advice on economical saa 
Floor Treatment, showing oa: as 
proper materials and labor- 

saving methods. 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


~ SARGENT COLLEGE 


Feunded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION is granted on 
completion of four-year course in the theory and 
practice of Physical Education. Five months’ in- 
struction at Camp, Peterborough, New Hamp- 
shire, in September and June. A major course in 
physical education with dance, health, recreation 
or sports specialization. A.M.A. approved phys- 
ical therapy may be chosen at the end of two 
years. 


GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE, Dean 
42 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Mass. 




















The Ovigiall Paper Bath Slippers 
Provide Inexpensive 


FOOT PROTECTION 


Encourage foot health .. . retard the spread 
of “‘athlete’s foot” . . . focus students’ at- 
tention on the vital importance of sanita- 
tion! Instructors are finding a popular solu- 
tion by making SANI-TREADS available 
in locker rooms, pools and showers. 
Always a fresh pair, then thrown away. 
Surprisingly comfortable creped texture . . 
water repellent ond sturdy one-piece con- 
struction. Send 
for samples and 
prices; state 












age - range 
of students. 












SANI-TREAD CO., 


ne. 
1730 Elmwood Ave. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 








thing for her. The idea of taking this trip Served as 
a pleasant motive. Janet was the first girl in the Water 
the day following the proposition, and she acquired 
her adjustment skills in short order although she ie 
mained somewhat timid. Once she had mastered th 
fundamental skills of breathing, of kicking, and of arm 
action, her fear of the water began to subside, g), 
learned to swim in the deep water within six wee, 
and she appeared grateful when presented her begin. 
ner’s certificate. Swimming and diving actually jp. 
came fun for her. A year later we talked with the 
mother again and she said, “Janet is a different gig 
You did wonders for her.” She had lost most: of her 
feeling of inferiority and was not nearly so humbk 
and shy. She and her mother were doing more things 
together and for the first time she felt as if they were 
“pals.” 


Suggestions to Prevent Water Phobias 


The following are presented as suggestions for help. 
ing young children become adjusted to the water as 
easily as possible: 

1. Give the child plenty of support when bathing 
for the first time. Do not allow the child to slip ac. 
cidentally or fall into the water until adjustment and 
elementary water skills have been mastered. 

2. In the early stages of childhood training, be care. 
ful when putting water onto the face so that the child 
does not breathe water up into the nose. This causes 
violent choking and sets up an immediate fear re. 





‘action. 


3. Do not force the child into any water situation 
against his will. Try to make the adjustment gradual 
by first letting him splash and play in a very shallow 
area. 

‘4. Make bathing a play period. Provide balls, boats 
or other floating objects that will amuse the baby in 
the water. ' 

5. Avoid drastic temperature changes in association 
with the bath. Be sure the water is neither too hot 
nor too cold. Test the water first on your own elbow 
for proper temperature. 

6. Do not get soap into the child’s eyes. This causes 
stinging and is very frightening when it happens for 
the first time. The child should be warned about the 
discomfort of getting soap in the eyes. 

7. Teach the child that bathing is a normal pro 
cedure. The child might be allowed to watch his 
mother and father bathe or to take baths with them. 

8. If a child takes a sudden dislike for his bath 
skip the procedure for a day or so, and the next time 
try to play a few games in the water to get his thoughts 
off the object feared. 

9. If a child does not enjoy sitting in his bath, le 
him stand for a time. After he gets used to the fee: 
ing of the water on his skin, he will sit down of his 
own accord. 

10. Introduce all new situations and changes gradtr 
ally. Some children adjust slowly to new stimuli. 

11. Do not communicate your worries and terror 
to your children. Many of the deep roots of apprehet 
sion lie in the fears and overcautious attitude of parents 
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12. Teach your children courageous living. Caution 
is an admirable trait and is very different from cow- 
ardice. Caution is restraint—a justifiable form of 


fear. 

13. Do not scold or ridicule your child if he ex- 
hibits fear of the water. Making fun or threatening a 
child after a fright tends to increase fear rather than 
to reduce it. If a child shows signs of terror in a 
‘ven situation, usually that is a sign that he is not 
ready for that activity. 


14. Try to prevent fear from developing by antici- 
pating the unpleasant situation. After fear has de- 
veloped, it should be dealt with early because it tends 
with time to become deep-rooted and to give rise to 
irreversible changes in personality. 


15. Fear reactions can often be unconditioned by 
introducing a pleasurable stimulus into the situation, 
such as making a game out of the object feared. If 
a child is afraid to put his head under the water, put 
some bright colored pebbles on the bottom of the pool 
and have a contest to see how many can be retrieved. 
If this is too difficult, the nose should first be held. 


16. Do not threaten or use fear-producing situations 
as a means of coercing a child. Fear situations should 


never be used as a means of discipline. De. . 


——- 


Early Ambulation 
(Continued from Page 299) 


mobilized muscles, that reports indicate that in addition 
to disuse atrophy, muscles show partial replacement 
by fibrous, avascular tissue. This means that before full 
recovery, the muscle must increase its bulk and regain 
its normal volume of blood flow.* 


Colonel Howard Rusk reported that many medical 
officers feel that strenuous activity while still in casts 
reduces muscular atrophy under the cast and reduces 
the time before return to full military duty. This view- 
point is supported by Dr. Loring T. Swain, who ad- 
vocates bed exercises and says that, “These exercises 
in no way interfere with the rest or treatment in splints 
or plaster of the legs or arms.’ 


Dr. Robert Johnson, Jr., states that, 


Good orthopedic practice requires the use of muscle exercise 
from the earliest possible moment with immobilization limited 
to areas where movement would prevent proper healing of the 
lesion. This muscle exercise . . . usually includes active move- 
ment of all non-involved muscle groups. In the recovery stage, 
special exercises are prescribed .. . to give the maximum return 
of strength and dexterity to the muscles involved in the injury.! 





Thoracic Surgery 

One of the most valuable developments in the thera- 
peutic use of exercise has been in thoracic surgery. 
Surgeons in the Thoracic Surgical Center at Baxter 
Army General Hospital discovered that many patients 
who had received adequate surgical and medical treat- 
ment for the disability incurred by trauma or disease 
were still dyspneic after exercise. A study of many 
cases revealed that the involved side of the chest was 
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fixed or restricted in movement, ribs were in Close a, 
proximation in dependant position, the diaphragm ya, 
elevated, and there was marked atrophy of the Muscles 
of respiration. As a result, a series of remedial exer. 
cises was developed to correct or prevent Sequelae 
Patients were given instruction in these exercises le 
fore thoracotomies*, then they began a graduated pro. 
gram of exercise as soon as they recovered from ane. 
thesia. 7° As a result of this practice at Baxter and at 
other Army hospitals, it was found that muscle atrophy 
and fixation of the chest may be prevented in thoracic 
surgery patients. 

As pointed out above, there is no question amon 
orthopedic surgeons on the point of whether or not t) 
prescribe physical exercise following surgery, Hoy. 
ever, there appears to be some difference of Opinion 
as to the type of exercise. DeLorme holds that exer. 
cises must be classified as to their purpose, whether tp 
develop power, endurance, speed, or coordination. 
He proposes low repetition of heavy resistance exer. 
cises for restoration of muscle power rather than high 
repetition of low resistance exercises; slow raising of 
weights for quadricep development, for example, in- 
stead of stationary bicycle riding. As the author points 


muscles is the first consideration, after which emphasis 
is shifted to restoration of range of motion, endurance, 
speed, and coordination. His statement that, “It is 
more desirable to have normal power in the existing 
range of motion than to sacrifice development of power 
for a wider range of motion,” should be axiomatic, for 
range without power is useless. DeLorme exper. 
mented with 300 cases and obtained gains of up to 24 
inches of hypertrophy of the quadriceps in 6 to 8 weeks 
through use of heavy resistance exercises.* 


—iemmenaitil 


Medical Disorders 
In many medical cases, physical reconditioning is ur- 
necessary because of the short hospitalization period 
during which there has been little deconditioning. In 
other cases, vigorous activity is contraindicated because 
of fever, infection, or gereral debilitation. 


On the other hand, during World War II, this form 
of treatment was found to have a much wider applica- 
tion than doctors had previously supposed. By the use 
of a convalescent training program, the period of cot- 
valescence in certain acute and infectious diseases was 
reduced by 30 to 40 percent in Army Air Force hos 
pitals. One hospital reported a reduction from 18 to 
11 days in the average stay of patients with measles 
and a drop from 33 to 23 days in scarlet fever casts. 
Spot checks indicate, further, that hospital readmission 
rates have been reduced as much as 25 percent.” 





Dr. Loring T. Swaim, reporting procedures at the 
Robert B. Brigham Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, 
stated that exercises are started on practically every 


k Surgical incision of the wall of the chest. 

1 Loss of feeling or sensation. 

*It would seem desirable to supplement such exercises with 
others of the endurance, speed, and coordination type rather 
than to concentrate exclusively on power-building for so long | 
a time. 
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atient the day after he arrives. Serial exercises have 
been performed by patients with rheumatic fever, gas- 
tric ulcer, diabetes, and arthritis with improv ed physi- 
ological function. Some exercise has been given, with 
caution, even in cases of high blood pressure because 
of the favorable effect on gastrointestinal function. The 
only contraindication for exercise, according to Dr. 
Swaim, is in patients with definite cardiac decompensa- 
tion.™ 18 | 

In tests performed at the Aviation School of Medi- 
cine by Dr. Peter Karpovich and others, it was found 
that no ill effects resulted from early physical exertion 
after acute infections such as atypical pneumonia, even 
while the patient was still febrile and with high erythro- 
cyte" sedimentation rate. In most cases, the physical 
fitness tests were given on the second afebrile day. It 
was found that by testing progress objectively and by 
application of a carefully graded reconditioning pro- 
eram, the stay in hospitals of patients with atypical 
pneumonia® was reduced to an average of 17.4 days as 
compared to a 23.25 day average among unselected 
patients.'* Dr. Karpovich concluded that most patients 
with primary atypical pneumonia, nasopharyngitis,” 
upper respiratory infections, and tonsillitis may safely 
start exercises on the second afebrile day.'* 


Other controlled studies bear out the results obtained 
with atypical pneumonia patients. In two series of 645 
cases and 1,850 cases, approximately one-half received 
the customary treatment while the others, in addition 
to accepted medical treatment, received a graded phys- 
ical reconditioning program after the sedimentation 
rate had reached 10 mm. in 30 minutes and tempera- 
ture was normal for four days. Patients in the exercise 
group were hospitalized from 30 to 35 days compared 
with 45 to 55 days for the controls. The relapse rate 
was reduced 90 percent.'® 16 


In a study by Karpovich, it was found that patients 
convalescing from rheumatic fever might safely partici- 
pate in a graded physical reconditioning program with- 
in two weeks after clinical cessation of pathologic 
rheumatic activity. The author states, “The conven- 
tional delay in beginning of physical reconditioning 
was reduced from 77.3 days to 16.2 days without caus- 
ing an increase in the incidence of damage during the 
six to twelve months of observation.’!7 Referring to 
rheumatic carditis, Dr. E. C. Andrus of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital has stated that, “After rheumatic activity has 
stopped, valvular lesions per se do not constitute a rea- 
son for imposing limitations on the patient's physical 
exertion. His physiological reaction to exercise should 
be the guide.””! 


During the present war, thousands of cases of trench 
foot entered Army hospitals. Traditional treatment in- 
volved long periods of bed rest. However, several 
Army medical officers experimented with other methods 
and almost universally decided that physical recondi- 
tioning should be a major factor in treatment. In an 





m Failing compensation of the heart in valvular disease. 
n Red blood corpuscle. 


°Pulmonary disease with symptoms resembling those of 
pneumonia. 


PInflammation of the pharynx above the soft palate. 
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unpublished controlled study at Camp Carson General 
Hospital, patients on one ward were treated tradition- 
ally while a similar group in another ward was given 
daily walks plus two to three hours of general condi- 
tioning, sports, and games. This experimental program 
was very satisfactory and the major treatment pro- 
cedures for common trench foot cases at that hospital 
became, (1) giving the patient a good fitting pair of 
shoes, (2) graded walks and hikes, (3) two to three 
hours of other forms of physical reconditioning daily. 


Reconditioning was established on an experimental 
basis by Army medical officers in cases of infectious 
hepatitis? in the Mediterranean Theater because of the 
number of cases which relapsed or were found unfit for 
duty on becoming ambulatory. As a result of this 
study, it was found that patients might well be allowed 
out of bed after the blood bilirubin™ had been normal 
for not less than a week. After 5 more days they were 
put on light exercise with gradually increasing intensity 
until the tenth day, when they were usually qualified 
for combat duty judged by ability to pass a standard 
fitness test. Using this regime, 92 percent of infectious 
hepatitis patients were returned to duty in 52 days, 10 
percent of which was the reconditioning period and 4 
days of which involved transfer and administrative re- 
quirements.18 

Dr. Ephraim Shore refers to the excretion of bone 
salts during immobilization and bed rest, giving rise to 
the danger of precipitation and calcium phosphate 
stones in the urinary tract. He advocates activity as 
the best means of correcting these difficulties.1* The 
use of exercise to facilitate passage of urethral calculi 
is well established and spectacular results have been 
obtained at Walter Reed General Hospital during the 
last six months using this procedure. Several patients 
with stones were given a prescription of physical re- 
conditioning in an attempt to obtain spontaneous 
passage, thus avoiding the necessity of surgery. A 
routine exercise program was developed which resulted 
in passage of the. stones in every one of the eleven cases 
referred for treatment. 


Neurological Disorders 

A report of the National Research Council’s Com- 
mittee on Convalescence and Rehabilitation stressed the 
value of an organized program of exercises, sports, 
and competitive games as a therapeutic device in treat- 
ing neuropsychiatric patients.’ 

Major Walter E. Barton reported that in Army hos- 
pitals patients with head injuries who were ambulatory 
within three days of the injury had untoward sequelae 
in only 2 percent of the cases, whereas those who had 
been kept in bed for long periods had sequelae in 23 
percent of cases.?° 


Physical reconditioning has been used with outstand- 
ing results in the treatment of neurosurgical, paraplegic, 
and hemiplegic patients in Army and Navy hospitals 
but no controlled studies have come to the attention of 
the author. 


aInflammation of the liver. 
t Red bile pigment. 
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Conclusion 

Early ambulation and graded physical Tecondition 
ing, adapted to the capacity of the patients, are Valuah) 
therapeutic procedures in treating most medica] aa 
gical, and neurological disorders which require ho 
pitalization for relatively long periods of time. 

Deconditioning and accompanying sequelae of com. 
plete bed rest may be prevented by avoiding al} yp 
necessary immobilization, and instituting simple exer. 
cise at the earliest possible moment. 

Physical reconditioning is a form of treatment in the 
same sense as medicine and surgery. As such, it should 
be given only by prescription, although application may 
be done by non-medical personnel especially trained jn 
physical medicine for reconditioning, physical therapy 
or occupational therapy. 3 

“The responsibility of the physician is not discharged 
when he has arrested or ‘cured’ the disease process by, 
it ceases only when the patient is fully restored in qj 
faculties.”*1. This statement by Keys implies tha 
physicians and surgeons are bound, as a matter of pro- 
fessional policy, to evaluate the condition of each 
patient to determine whether or not he or she will be 
benefitted by this form of therapy and to prescribe jt 
if indicated. On the other hand, it is the responsibility 
of physical therapists, occupational therapists, and 
physical educators, working as a physical medicine 
team, to adapt a program of physical reconditioning or 
rehabilitation to the needs of individuals referred ty 
them by the doctors. o 
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Mental Hygiene 
(Continued from Page 296) 


goals. Our everyday world has been made to appear 
inhabited by men, women, and children who are cap- 
able of enjoying true happiness only when they are in 
possession of “gee-gaws, doo-dads and gadgets.” As 
a result a vast segment of modern society cannot bear 
to face life “in the raw.” Some individuals must 
fortify their egos with mechanical devices capable of 


_ replacing in part their own ingenuity, creativeness, and 


effort. Because of this they seldom experience the 
self-satisfaction of producing any but a minor portion 
of the pleasurable experiences of their daily life. Hap- 
piness has come to mean that which can be purchased, 
rather than that which can be produced by the indi- 
vidual. 


If mental health is to be conserved it would appear 
desirable to teach the child and adult alike the satisfac- 
tions that are deprived from creating one’s pleasures. 
All satisfactions‘are not derived from things that can 
be bought; many are attainable and much more satis- 
fying when we make them ourselves. Actually, it 
would be a more satisfying world to live in if we were 
not dependent upon other people or machines to’ yield 
us those requirements or luxuries that now seem to 
be attainable only by the fruit of someone else’s labors. 
This does not imply that we must return to the period 
prior to the machine age, but rather that we must learn 
not to deprive ourselves and our children of the satis- 
factions of creative endeavor. 


It is important to the conservation of public mental 
health that we inculcate criteria for the intelligent se- 
lection of attainable values. Large segments of our 


populace may thus avoid the mental harassment of 
being constantly in debt solely because of the drive to 
satisfy spurious wants by buying on credit things that 
fail to provide such satisfactions. 


The credit system 
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will thus remain intact to serve those who require it 
for satisfying felt needs and justifiable luxuries but 
eliminating blind purchasing that occurs “in the hope” 
that what is bought will yield personal satisfactions. 

From childhood we should teach the individual that 
the satisfaction of one’s immediate desires,may preclude 
the attainment of even more important requirements 
arising at a later time. This concept is by no means 
limited to purchaseable items but applies equally well 
to the expenditure of time. How many of us expend 
our time like spendthrifts only to find that none of it 
is left for really satisfying activities that arise at a 
later moment. © 

Training in the intelligent use of time results in the 
preparation of the individual for the avoidance of time- 
stresses and in the development of an orderly and con- 
sistent employment of time. One may thus meet de- 
mands upon his time without becoming anxious and 
fretful. 

V. 

A fifth principle of preventive mental hygiene is the 
development of techniques for the measurement of the 
capacity to withstand ordinary stress situations. Psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and social workers should be 
invited to pool their knowledge for the purpose of 
developing practical methods of ascertaining the ca- 
pacity of the individual, particularly children, to with- 
stand ordinary stresses of living. In addition, the de- 
velopment of an index of stress tolerance that can be 
correlated with the actual capacities of human beings 
to maintain their mental equilibrium would be very 
useful. 

In two areas at least such an index would be in- 
valuable. In the first place it would help to point out 
those who need special care and training because of 
deficiencies. In the second place it would permit the 
intelligent determination of the effectiveness of stress 
training and the saturation point at which further 
training along these lines would be ineffective. 

It does not seem unreasonable to hope that such 
techniques are attainable. During World War II, de- 
vices of this sort were utilized in the selection of cer- 
tain types of personnel. While these devices were 
elaborate and long-drawn-out processes, it is quite 
within reason to anticipate that trained research work- 
ers in mental hygiene could adapt some of these or 
develop even more up-to-the-minute procedures. This 
is a phase of preventive mental hygiene that thus far 
has been sadly neglected. This neglect may account 
in part for the retardation in the development of ade- 
quate prophylactic procedures. . 

Vi. 

A sixth and final basic principle is concerned with 

the development of a point of view with especial refer- 


ence to the physically ill. Physical disturbances, yp. 
less they are of very brief duration, generally camp, 
with them psychic components. These result in the 
ultimate development of the so-called Psychosomatic 
diseases that are now receiving long delayed attention 


It is to be hoped that out of our ever-increasing 
knowledge of psychosomatic medicine will come , 
parallel interest in the preventive elements to be con. 
sidered. Wherever and whenever possible we shoxlg 
seek to provide ways and means of avoiding psychic 
concomitants of physical ills. Here again the effor 
should be directed toward training the chronically jj 
how to live within the limitations of their illness, 


We must capitalize upon the measurable assets ang 
liabilities of the patient in our efforts to bring into his 
consciousness a full appreciation of what he can expec 
to accomplish successfully. Likewise he must be jp. 
formed of the areas in which his limitations will pre 








vent his attaining sufficient competency to insure per. 
sonal satisfaction and adjustment. 

With this information in his possession he a. 
proaches his problems in a dynamic and realistic man. 
ner, fully aware that the solutions rest with him and 
not in the hands of a nebulous and uncertain fate, He 
has within his comprehension a true picture of what 
he must do to make a place for himself in a realistic 
world. 


In the preceding paragraphs a series of prophylactic 
principles for mental hygiene have been briefly owt 
lined. They are but suggestions along the lines of a 
realistic approach to a troublesome problem. If they 
promote serious thought on the matter they will have 
served their purpose. Me 





The Camp Waterfront 





(Continued from Page 301) 


mers of different classifications within their prope 
areas, the use of various methods for keeping track 
of the swimmers while in the water, keeping boats, 
canoes, surfboards, and diving boards out of ani 
away from the swimming areas, inspecting the equip 
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ment and the waterfront, enforcing the rules and regu- 
lations of the waterfront. 

In boating, canoeing, surfboarding, and diving, the 
classes may be taught by the waterfront director, or 
he may assign specialists to teach them and supervise 
their work. 

The same procedure would apply to the various 
phases of swimming, from the beginner through the 
adtanced swimmer, and including lifesaving, recrea- 
tional swimming, formation and rhythmic swimming, 
pageantry, exhibitions, and competition. 

As a coordinator and supervisor, the waterfront di- 
rector must coordinate not only the miscellaneous ac- 
tivities of his own program, but also his aquatic pro- 
gram with that of the camp. He must supervise con- 
stantly all phases of his program. 

If the waterfront director is fully cognizant of the 
necessity of following these procedures and sees to it 
that they are carried out, the organization of the water- 
front should function smoothly with maximum in- 
struction and safety for the swimmers.* ma 





*The material for this article was adapted from “A Camp 
Aquatic Program” by R. H. Bearse and S. C, Hazelton. Mimeo- 
graphed. Copyright, June, 1945, pages 10-14. 4 





Environment 
(Continued from Page 307) 


dark black from the passing clouds. It was an ideal 
day to reflect a change in mood, and the girls’ compo- 
sitions grew in scope and developed in feeling. 

Without doubt, the children profited in many ways 
from this little expedition. As far as dance was con- 
cerned, the girls found themselves once again on a 
workable basis, from which they could express their 
exuberant feelings with the old, familiar dexterity. 
Technique was improved, interest was further stimu- 
lated, and imaginations were refreshed. A deeper ap- 
preciation of group action and the limitless potential- 
ities of the modern dance as an art form were devel- 
oped. Moreover, nature became more meaningful, 
both as a stimulus for ideas and as a background for 
the dance. Actually, the students’ whole feeling for 
the dance became deepened by the bringing together 
of these two familiar things, movement and environ- 
ment, into one productive whole. 


Modern dance groups of school children can greatly 
profit from the utilization of local surroundings.. Look 
over the potentialities of your own locality and make 
use of them. After the first venture into sunny 
meadow or wooded glen, many other suggestions will 
come from your group, and a whole new range of 
ideas will be waiting for discovery. Remember, relat- 
ing the activity more closely to the background of the 
child can be of tremendous value to the student, and 
to the teacher as well. me 
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Teacher Load 


(Continued from Page 305) 


over quantity. Probably the most practical solution 
will be to set up a fair teaching load, that load to in- 
clude all phases of the teaching activity, based on a 
thorough listing of all phases of work that enter into 
or are necessitated, however remotely, by the teaching 
load. 


At an institute for administrative officers of higher 
education held on July 3, 1946, Professor John Dale 
Russell of the University of Chicago reported on a 
survey of the schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion. He found that the load of teachers of physical 
education and other subjects involving laboratory work 
revealed schedules of approximately 18 hours, while 
teachers of languages carried 16 hours, and those of 
other subjects averaged 14 hours per week. He came 
to the conclusion that little progress had been made in 
recent years in the technique of measuring loads. The 
whole problem is complex. The measures currently 
in use are crude and fail to take into account many of 
the important factors which contribute to the burden 
carried by the faculty. 


The desire for scientific evidence on which to base 
administrative decisions with respect to teaching loads 
has led to research in this area by those interested in 
school management. For the most part, however, such 
studies have provided little opportunity for teacher 
participation in evaluating teaching loads and in de- 
termining the effects of unreasonable teaching assign- 
ments upon the outcomes of instruction. Yet teachers, 
by the very nature of their experiences, are peculiarly 
well suited to judge the difficulty of their numerous 
duties and to observe the effect of heavy teaching loads 
on pupil development and their own teaching efficiency. 

In an endeavor to secure the teacher’s point of view, 
the National Education Association, representing many 
thousands of teachers in 188 educational organizations, 
received replies from a random sampling of 3,707 ele- 
mentary and high school teachers, covering an area of 
40 states. Of the replies received from teachers of 
physical education, 60.5 percent claimed that their 
teaching loads were heavy or extreme. Of this number, 


approximately half reported that they had more than 
ten additional hours of out-of-class duties, Of t 
foreign language group only 26.8 percent claimed } 
or extreme loads. 

In a national survey of teacher loads in institutions 
of higher education in departments of health and phys. 
ical education, an attempt was made to determine thy 
current practice.* As a result of the compilation of te § 
plies from 96 institutions, over an area of 35 states, thy 
load was found to be approximately twenty hours be 
week, 


The administrator can expect the teacher of healt 
and physical education to teach his subject to the beg 
of his ability at all times; to teach his subject in ling 
with the educational philosophy, the educational aims 
the educational objectives, of general education; to 
educationally prepared by having an educational back. 
ground comparable to that of teachers of other gyp. 
jects; and to be at his peak throughout the day in th 
teaching of his classes. The last class of the day should 
not be at a disadvantage because the teacher is phys. 
ically and mentally tired. 

He should be able to do all this by having a schog 
day equivalent to that of teachers of other school sub. 
jects." Recognition of this fact may be noted in a 
article that appeared on the school page of a New York 
newspaper entitled, “Cut Likely in Teaching Time.” 
Part of the article reads as follows: 

At present teachers of health education (includes health and 
physical education) are required to teach thirty periods a week, 
as against the twenty-five teaching periods required of senio 
high school teachers of prepared subjects. . . : 

The impression remains generally that the requirement oj 
thirty periods is a recent requirement. As a matter of fact, i 
is one of the oldest . . . going back probably forty years.7 

The article goes on to state that there has been a 
change in the type of instruction offered, warranting 
a change of load. 

It must be realized that each expansion of schoo 
contacts, each broadening of objectives, each assump 
tion of new teaching obligations, implies addition 
services for every pupil; it demands increased aware 
ness and alertness on the part of successful teachers 
and adds to the total weight of teaching loads. Unles 
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hese burdens are adequately recognized, and suitable 

compensations for them provided, teachers either must 

neglect important duties or undertake unreasonable 
tasks. Each item of work seems reasonable enough in 
solation. It is the sum total of teaching factors that 

“breaks the camel’s back.” 
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The YMCA 


(Continued from Page 312) 


young men founded the YMCA on June 6, 184, in 
London, out of the need to “improve the spiritual con- 
dition of young men” in industry. 

It was soon realized that religion needed to add 
education, and libraries and special classes were added 
in 1848. These led to the pioneering in “out of school” 
education and ultimately gave birth to night schools, 
adult education, information education, industrial train- 
ing. 

Social needs arose and that element became part of 








the “Y” program. Club rooms were therefore added 
and the problem of leisure arose. This led to the in- 
clusion of physical needs as well as those of a spiritual, 
educational, and social nature. 

The first YMCA’s in North America were at Boston 
and Montreal in 1851. It took real courage for the 
Montreal “Y” to build recreational baths, bowling al- 
leys, and an exercise room, as the general public was 
against such ‘‘waste of space on play.” George Bellows, 
the famous artist, was a member of some of these early 
“Y” programs and has a number of etchings and paint- 
ings of these classes. 

At the international convention in 1858 Henry Ward 
Beecher initiated the writing in of physical education 
in the “Y” program when he said, “The amusement 
problem and men’s physical needs must be faced. When 
will we plan for muscular as well as social needs?” 

What led to the employment of the first physical 
director in the “Y”’ was a resolution introduced at the 
Beston convention in 1864 by Rev. H. C. Potter: 
“Any machinery will be incomplete which has not 
taken into account the whole man. We must add 
physical recreation to all YMCA’s.” 

Robert McBurney, general secretary at the 23rd 
Street YMCA in New York, led the way by building 
the first complete gymnasium in 1869. (The first 
college gymnasiums were built in 1860 at Amherst, 
Yale, and Harvard.) San Francisco dedicated one the 
same year, and William Wood was employed as the 
physical director. At that time physical education in 
the United States was in a chaotic state. The German 
and Swedish systems had a heavy influence as well 
as Lewis’ light gymnastics, but there was nothing 
American. These first “Y” physical directors ex- 
tracted a type of physical education from these systems 
and began developing a balanced American system of 
calisthenics and gymnastics for conditioning, sports, 
athletics, aquatics, recreation, and leisure-time activ- 
ities. The early programs were worked out by Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock and William Wood, with vigorous, 
rapid calisthenics with dumbbells, light apparatus, some 
heavier apparatus, running, and sports. 
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The first trained “Christian physical director’’ was 
Robert J. Roberts. In 1885 Boston had 226 members. 
After Mr. Roberts added physical education it in- 
creased to 1,270 in a single year. From 1885 to 1887 
he trained 28 physical directors. He believed in dy- 
namic health, and his principles are still sound: exer- 
cise must be safe, sane, easy, short, satisfying, and 
beneficial. He was an active and avid member of the 
American Academy of Physical Education. 


In 1885 J. Gardner Smith formed the first Leaders’ 
Club at the Harlem Branch in New York. He later 
resigned to become head of the physical education pro- 
gram of the New York city schools. Also in 1885, 
David Allen Reed, a minister, organized the special 
YMCA Training School at Springfield, Massachusetts. 
In 1887 a physical training department was added, 
headed by Dr. Luther Gulick and aided by Robert J. 
Roberts. In that year a summer conference on physical 
education was held at Springfield and the seed for the 
formation of a physical education YMCA society was 
planted. In 1890 the Western Institute and Training 
School, now George Williams College, was founded. 
Martin I. Foss was the leader there who was instru- 
mental in standardizing physical education programs. 


The first physical directors’ conference was at James- 
town, N. Y., in 1902, and the first issue of Physical 
Training was published that same year. The Society 
now publishes a bi-monthly Journal of Physical Edu- 
cation, which grew out of the former publication. 

Dr. George Fisher succeeded Dr. Gulick at Spring- 
field and later became National Secretary for Physical 
Education for the “Y.” He is still very active as a 
layman, even though affiliated with the Boy Scouts. 

In 1903 the Society was officially founded and one 
of its first products was a Titles and Grading Com- 
mittee to set up standards for the profession. They 
were at that time: 

Grade A, Director of Physical Education. 
Grade B. Director of Physical Activity. 


then and only then are we professionally alive. 


e 


Grade C, Physical Instructor. 
Grade D, Gymnasium Instructor. 


Now the committee is known as the Professiongl 
Recognitions Committee. Warren Maddox of 
ette, Indiana, is chairman. The title “Director of py : 
ical Education” is awarded to those who meet ria 
standards in education, experience, professional afi 
tion, and research. Each year members from ths 
group are elected to the group called Fellows in Phys. 
ical Education. The Roberts-Gulick Award js given 
annually to the man who has made an outstanding cop. 
tribution to “Y” physical education. 


Since its inception, the AAHPER and the “Y” have 
been closely linked, though at. times this close contag 
may have been lost because of the great need of each 
group to solve its particular problems. In late years 
however, there has been time for a welding of the op. 
ganizations and the individuals who make them up 
realizing the distinctive functions of each, as well as 
the mutual objectives of each. 


~. 


Editorials 
(Continued from Page 310) 


Every good solution to a problem suggests other 
problems in addition to giving us more light, heat, 
and power for our professional job. The more we db, 
the more we are able to do; the more we know, the 
more we want to know in a restless joyous circle. But 








Let us set our shoulders to the wheel. Let us de 
termine our own problems and then solve them. They 
are myriad if we but recognize them. The least we 
can do is to help others who have problems. More 
light, heat, and power to you!—By Karl W. Book 
walter, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana.* 


*This was a talk presented before Phi Epsilon Kappa Fr- 
ternity, Cincinnati, May, 1946. . 
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‘The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Physical Fitness Workbook. Revised. Thomas K. Cureton. St. 
Louis: C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Boulevard, 1947. 
150 pages. iat 
This is a revision of the author’s manual of conditioning 

exercises and standards, tests, and rating scales for evaluating 
physical fitness. The new edition has been reorganized to in- 
clude illustrations and more complete descriptions of the exer- 
cises and conditioning activities. In the reorganization the 
theory and documentation have been separated from the tests 
and exercises in order to facilitate use of the material by 
theory classes on the one hand, and by individuals primarily 
interested in the activities, themselves, on the other. 

Physical Education Activities, Sports and Games. Louis E. 
Means. Lincoln, Nebr.: Department of Physical Education, 
207 Coliseum, University of Nebraska, 1947. 315 pages, $2.25. 
This manual is a generously illustrated treatment of the 

history and background of a widely selected group of activities, 
sports, and games. It includes playing and teaching hints and 
abridged rules for all activities and should be of interest to 
directors of intramural and recreational activities as well as to 
the student as an aid in broadening his background and training 
in a large group of activities. ; 

Therapeutic Exercise. F. H. Ewerhardt and Gertrude F. 
Riddle. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, Washington Square, 
1947. 147 pages, $2.50. 

This work has for its objective that of. providing students 
in physical education, occupational therapy, and physical therapy 
with a manual that would be concise and at the same time 
sufficiently comprehensive to cover the outstanding phases of 
each subject. Particular emphasis has been placed on the mus- 
culature of the extremities, shoulder and hip girdles. 

The Head, Neck, and Trunk. Daniel P. Quiring. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger, Washington Square, 1947. 110 pages, $2.75. 
The author has portrayed in diagrams and condensed descrip- 

tions the striated muscles of the head, neck, and trunk. An ac- 
count of the skeletal attachments, nerve and chief arterial 
supply, and functions of these muscles is given. The book 
should be of particular interest to students and _ physical 
therapists. : 

Health and Personal Development Series: Good Times with 
Our Friends (128 pages, 92c); Three Friends (160 pages, 
$1.04) ; Five in the Family (192 pages, $1.08); The Girl 
Next Door (254 pages, $1.20). Dorothy Baruch and Eliza- 
beth Montgomery. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 622 
South Wabash, 1946. 

This is a series of textbooks devoted to mental and physical 
health and personal development and written directly for chil- 
dren. The material is at the interest level of the child since 
the stories deal with children in normal, everyday circum- 
stances. The first title deals with home and family life; the 
second, with school and friendship relations; the third and 
fourth, with expanding friendships in school and neighbor- 
hood situations. 

Improvised Equipment in the Home Care of the Sick. Fourth 
edition. Lyla M. Olson. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saunders Co., 
West Washington Square, 1947. 256 pages, $1.50. 

This small manual contains up-to-date ideas on improvising 
articles to use in giving care to the sick. New ideas have been 
introduced to keep pace with the new equipment found in the 
average home. 

An Introduction to Physical Education. Third edition. Eugene 
W. Nixon and Frederick W. Cozens. Philadelphia 5: W. B. 

_— Co., West Washington Square, 1947. 239 pages, 

The authors have attempted to provide a text which will give 
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the prospective teacher, early in his training, some understanding 
of what is involved in the profession and in adequate prepara- 
tion for teaching. An important feature of this edition is the 
general bibliography at the end which is not presented as 
complete but as a list of references of significance to the various 
aspects of the field, and fairly accessible to the average student 
and teacher. 


Health and Body Building. Frank W. Wheat and Elizabeth T. 
Fitzpatrick. New York City 16: American Book Company, 
88 Lexington Ave., 1947. 510 pages, $2.08. 


In this text the authors have tried to present a sufficient 
group of facts pertaining to the intelligent understanding of 
body structure and functioning for adolescent boys and girls in 
the interests of sound morale. The material is the result of the 
research and experience of individuals who have been both 
classroom teachers and administrators. 


Baseball. Second edition. John W. Coombs. New York City 
11: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 1947. 326 pages, $3.50. 
This is a practical guide to effective defensive play for every 

situation and gives definite instructions to the individual players 

in offensive tactics. Illustrations demonstrate the proper method 
of playing every position on a baseball team, and there is an 
explanation of the rules now in force as well as instructions for 
the first-aid treatment of injured players, the latter written by 

a physician. 

A Treasury of Play Ideas for Tiny Tots. Caroline Horowitz. 
New York City 19: Hart Publishing Co., 43 West 57th 
St., 1947. 39 pages, $1.00. 

Included in‘this practical manual are*ideas to keep toddlers 
happy, play for the pre-school child, home materials only, party 
games for tiny tots, and quiet stay-in-bed activities. The book 
should be of interest to mothers, progressive educators, and 
kindergartens. 

Muscle Testing. Lucille Daniels, Marian Williams, and Cath- 
erine Worthingham. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
Washington Square, 1946. 189 pages, $2.50. 

A technique for the proper physical treatment of muscle 
dysfunction and later evaluation of the effectiveness of such 
treatment will be found in this book. Technical information on 
muscle topography and function, joint range and nerve distri- 
bution are included in detail. The material should be of partic- 
ular value to those interested in teaching and practicing physical 
medicine. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Let’s Teach Driving. National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion. Washington 6, D. C.: National Education Association, 
1201 16th St., NW, 1947. 129 pages, 50c, discounts on quantities. 
(Suggestions for school administrators and classroom teachers 
for dealing with an important problem with emphasis on the 
cooperative community approach.) 

Study Course in Alcohol Education for Elementary Grades. 
Ahlida G. Ballagh. Oakland 12, Calif.: Ensign Press, 1815 
Telegraph Ave., 1946. 24 pages, 10c. (Study course originally 
prepared on an experimental basis and designed for primary, 
intermediate, and junior high school.) 

Rheumatic Fever. Pamphlet No. 126. Herbert Yahraes. New 
York City 16: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 22 East 38th 
St., 1947. 32 pages, 10c. (Essential facts concerning rheumatic 
fever and the need for community action on a broad scale.) 

Keeping Up With Teen-Agers. Pamphlet No. 127. Evelyn 
Millis Duval. New York City 16: Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., 22 East 38th St., 1947. 32 pages, 10c. (Discussion of 
everyday problems and suggestions for parents and children in 
solving these problems.) 

Fifteenth Annual Survey of Football Fatalities, 1931-1946. 









Committee on Injuries and Fatalities, American Football 
Coaches Association. Lafayette, Ind.: Bureau of Athletic 
Research, Department of Physical Education for Men, Purdue 
University, 1947. 24 pages, free. (Discussion, statistics, rec- 
ommendations. ) 


Greenwich Community Program. Greenwich Nutrition Com- 
mittee, Greenwich Tuberculosis and Health Association, Inc. 
Greenwich, Conn.: Greenwich Tuberculosis and Health Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1946. 124 pages, free. (Description of an “Eat a 
Good Breakfast” campaign.) 


Radio, How, When, and Why to Use It. Beatrice K. Tol- 
leris. New York: National Publicity Council, 130 East 22nd 
St., 1946. 48 pages, $1.00. (A practical guide in considering 
the possibilities of radio and its various techniques.) 


Camp Director's Guide in Meal Planning. Children’s Wel- 
fare Federation in cooperation with Nutrition Department of 
the Community Service Society. New York City 1: Children’s 
Welfare Federation, 435 Ninth Ave., 1946. 38 pages, 50c. (A 
guide in the planning of meals to meet present-day standards 
for good nutrition, adaptable to any camp situation.) 

Learning to Use Hearing Aids. Arthur I. Gates and Rose 
E. Kushner. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1946. 77 pages, free. (A study of 
factors influencing the decision of children to wear hearing 
aids.) 

Physical Education. Vocational and professional monograph 
No. 68. George K. Makechnie. Boston: Bellman Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1946. 21 pages, 75c. (History, personal and educa- 
tional qualifications, analysis of employment opportunities, re- 
muneration, opportunities for advancement.) 

Better School Homes for Children. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Association for Childhood Education, 1201 16th St., NW, 1946. 
24 pages, 25c. (Cooperative school planning, floor plans, plan- 
ning small schools, good school housekeeping.) 

One World in School. Louella Miles. Montgomery 1, Ala.: 
American Teachers Association, P. O. Box 271, 1946. 57 pages, 
35c, discounts on quantities. (A bibliography on inter-group 
relations. 

Practical Nursing. Misc. No. 8. U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency. Washington 25, D. C.; Government 
Printing Office, 1947. 144 pages, 55c. (Analysis of the prac- 
tical nurse occupation with suggestions for the organization of 
training programs.) 

Official Recreational Games, Bowling, Track and Field 
Guide, 1946-48 (Women). A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th St., New York City 18, 151 pages, 35c. 

Physical Examinations of Selective Service Registrants in the 
Final Months of the War. Prepared by C. H. Greve, H. H. 
McGill, and Richard H. Eanes. National Headquarters, Selec- 
tive Service System, 35 South Ninth St., 10th Floor, Gimbel 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 102 pages, free. (An analysis 
of national and state data.) 

Sexual Inadequacy of the Male. Paul Popenoe. American 
Institute of Family Relations, 607 South Hill St., Los Angeles 
14, California. 41 pages, $1.00. (Manual for counselors.) 

What Do You Know About Blindness? WHerbert Yahraes. 
Public Affairs Committee Pamphlet No. 124. Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York City 16. 32 pages, 
10c. (Causes, rehabilitation, occupational and recreational op- 
portunities. ) 

Bibliography on the School Plant. Revised. Bess Exton, 
Health Education Consultant, AAHPER. The Association, 1201 
16th St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 9 pages, free. (Inspection, 
custodial service, facilities.) 

Recreation For All. Recreational & Cultural Resources Sur- 
vey, 4217 University Way, Seattle 5, Washington. 28 pages, 
free. (Digest of survey of recreational and cultural resources 
of the various cities, towns, and localities in the State of 
Washington. ) 

Jack’s Secret. University of Florida Sloan Project in Applied 
Economics, Gainesville, Florida State Board of Health, and 
Florida Tuberculosis and Health Association, Jacksonville. 67 
pages, free. (Factual information about tuberculosis as a 
guide for junior high sehooel boys and girls.) 


Bibliography of Recent Publications on Health, Physical a 
cation, and Recreation. Health, Physical Education and | 
letics, U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Washington, D. C. 7 pages, free. eo 

The School Administrator, Physician, and Nurse i ¢ 
School Health Program. Sponsored by National Confer wal 
Cooperation in Health Education. Metropolitan Life inal 
Co., One Madison Ave., New York City. 56 pages, free 
port on project for improving education and defining ; 
of the school administrator, physician, and nurse.) 

Our Conquest. Leo B. Hart. Kern County Schools ~ 
117, Court House, Bakersfield, California. 63 pages a 


. 
CT) 


(Report on the development of Kern County Rural Scha 
1939-1946.) * 
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By Hyman Krakower 

Brace, D. K., “Studies in Motor Learning of Gross Rog 
Motor Skills,” Research Quarterly, 17:4 (December, 1 
The study is one of a series endeavoring to identify rai 
responsible for individual differences in ability to learn ma 


skills involving more or less total bodily activity. The oa 7 i 


dure used included the securing of scores of 100 high school 

girls on physical performance or learning tests made during a 

series of 90 trials, percent of improvement, and Correlation of 

amount of learning with various standard physical tests, 

The six tests included four sport type tests (wall volley 
ball bounce, kick test, and target toss), one of a stunt type 
(the tangle), and one of the motor-rhythm type (dance step), 

The author’s findings indicate that there are marked jp. 
dividual differences in ability to learn gross bodily motor skills, 
The learning of different types of skills involves different 
abilities. There is a relationship between ability to leam 
sport type skills and athletic ability and little to that of stunt. 
type skills. The Brace test was found to be slightly superior 
to the Iowa revision as a measure of motor learning, but should 
not be used to measure motor educability. 

McCloy, C. H., “Some Notes on Differential Actions of Par- 
tite Muscles,” Research Quarterly,,17:4 (December, 1946). 
To check the assumption of kinesiologists in the field of 

muscle kinesiology, the investigators studied the actions of 

the deltoid, the triceps brachii, the pectoralis major, the 
trapezius, and the quadriceps femoris muscles, by means of 
action current recordings. 

Miller, W. A. and E. R. Elbel, “The Effect Upon Pulse Rate 
of Various Cadences in the Step-Up Test,” Research Quart- 
erly, 17:4 (December, 1946). 

This study was undertaken to determine the effect of vati- 
ous cadences upon the pulse rate while the duration of exer 
cise and the height of the bench were kept constant. 

Fifty-nine college students were tested at each of five 
dences, for one minute, with a step of 16 inches. Pre- and 
post-exercise pulse rates were taken. The pulse rate follow 
ing exercise with cadences of 18 or 24 steps per minute wa 
found to be slower one minute following exercise than the pre 
exercise rate. 

Ehrlich, G., “An Analysis of the Mathematical Curves Ut 
derlying Some Physical Education Test Items,” Researth 
Quarterly, 17:4 (December, 1946). 

The writer feels that any preconceived assumption of not 
malcy of distribution is unwarranted and should be tested fot 
statistical corroboration. The second point concerns the rele 
tive obscurity of the backgrounds of many curves in physical 
education data. This study is an exploratory attempt to chat 
acterize physical education data in terms of occurrence as 10 
mal or skewed curves. 

The items selected for the investigation were: lean tet 
standing broad jump, running broad jump, chins, dips, ba 
vault, bar snap, 100-yard dash, and the maze run. The st 
tistical computations were: measures of central tendenty, 
measures of variability, chi square test for normalcy of di& 
tribution. Of the tests listed above, the first three fulfil 
criteria for normalcy of distribution. The remaining six ite 
appeared to be skewed to the right. : 
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